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THE CURSE OF THE LESTERS. 
—_—o-—. 


CHAPTER V. 


Vana Temprst had thought as she walked 
home, after posting her last adien to Basil 
Lester, that fate had surely wreaked its worst 
upon her. There really seemed no other 
&trow in its quiver which had power to wound 
her; bat before a few days had passed she 
was fain to confess her mistake. 

The Oliffords were—as has been stated— 
distantly related to Mrs. Tempest, and moved 
in a far better sphere than the’ vicar's wife. 
Indeed, the childless pair ranked quite as 
county people, and having a large fortune, 
and no very near ties, were much looked up to 
by such off-lying connections who thought 
they stood a chance in the dim future of a 
legacy ; so when Mrs. Tempest received a 
letter from Whitby, saying that her cousin's 
great friend, Mr, Devenish would shortly be 
passing through Vale Lester and had 
Fe desired an introduction to the Vicar, 
he hospitable soul of Mrs. Hephzibah was 


pa 
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“CHILD! TELL ME, IS THERE ANY ONE ELSE?’’ SAID DAYID DEVENISH, TENDEBLY, } 


moved to make great preparation in his 
honour. She wrote and begged Mr. Devenish 
would spend a week with them, and when this 
was declined, worried herself and Vana by 
the hour with vain rpeculations as to what 
could possibly have brought him to Norfolk, 
and why he should choose to break his jour- 
ney at such a sleepy, uninteresting place as 
Vale Lester. 

Vana listened asin duty bound, and answered 
her aunt to the best of her ability. Mr. 
Devenish was five or six-and-thirty she 
thought. He never seemed to do anything 
for a living, so she supposed he had enough to 
keep him. His house was three miles out of 
Whitby, and he had the loveliest grounds 
she had ever seen, much prettier than those 
of Lester Court. 

Pressed to say whether he had read a 
volume of Mr. Tempest’s sermons (printed for 
private circulation) and been seized with an 
intense admiration for their author, Vana 
was obliged to confess Mr. Devenish had no 
taste for sermons, and infinitely preferred 
tennis, so that poor Mrs. Tempest found 





much of her curiosity unsatisfied, and 





looked forward to her guest's arrival with 
mingled anxiety and pride, 

He came in quite unexpectedly one evening, 
having arrived by the afternoon train, and 
taken up his quarters at the Spread Eagle. 
He walked into the drawing-room as natarall 
as though he had known them all his life, an 
in ten minutes had won Mrs. Tempest’s heart 
for ever by taking notice of the children, while 
the shade of deference ia his manner to the 
Vicar convinced that worthy he was a man 
of great discernment. 

For the rest, David Devenish was a fiase 
specimen of a young Englishman, strong and 
broad shouldered, with the healthy colour and 
bronzed skin that come from exposure to the 
open air, the cultivated voice and polished 
manners which result from gentle birth and 
good society. 

He was a guest to be proud of. Sir George 
Lester himself could not boast of more finished 
courtesy. He talked on all kinds of subjects 
with ease, and made himself thoroughly at 
home ; bat when he rose to go @ little before 
ten poor Mrs. Tempest was still utterly in the 
dark as to the real object of his coming. 
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The Vicar, whe had accompanied "him to 
the gate was a ithe surpitised by the duqniry:: 

“®odld I tea you aloke for » few minutes 
tomorrow? What time would suit you 
best ? ” 

Quite impressed by the honour, Mr. Tem- 
pest declared he should be at liberty the whole 
morning ; any hour he should be delighted to 
devote to his guest, 

David Devenish smiled. © 

“I doubt if it will take ten minutes,” he 
said, simply. ‘ There is something I want to 
ask you for, sir, and I should like a few words 
of qaiet conversation first. I will look in at 
ten o'clock.” 

The Vicar told his wife he should heengaged 
most particularly with Mr. Devenish after 
breakfast, and that they were not to be iater- 
rupted on sny pretext whatever. Mrs. Tem- 
pest assented readily. It. was coming to the 
point, and as secrets filtered from her bua 
band's brain to hers abont as rapidly as waster 


passes through a sieve, the chances were she 


would very soon know ali abe wished. 

And though Mr. Devenish's coming and his 
important errand were disoussed at the break. 
fast table in fall family conclave, it never 
<—_ into anyone's head to guess what he 
wanted. 


Punctually to the moment thea visitor 


appeared, and was ushered by the honsemaid 
into the study, and then all thestranger's ease 
and confidence seemed to degert him. 

He looked as anxious and perturbed ge 
thongh he cherished a real fear of the éagy- 
going vicar. 


“I bed hoped, sir, you might guess #he’ 


chject of my coming,” he began a little 
nervously. 

Now, except the sermoss—whioh he wasteo 
modest io suggest—the vicar had no 
whatever on the subject, so he smiled, and 
said plagidly,— 

“I gasure you, Mr. Devenish, I am too 
pleased 40 make your acquaintance to ack 


artiouiarly to what I owe the honour. Any, 


jenGof Mr. and Mrs. Olifford would be wel- 
come here.” 

My. Devenish fiigeted a little uncomfort. 
ably, then brought his fist down on the table, 
fam’ puleaplan ape.ias. The 

“lam a “ men, Mr. pest, 
and I don’t know how tounbuarden my errand 
gradually. In simple T have come 
here to.aek you for your tad 

The vicar stared in utter astonishment. 
His gemulne amazement rather annoyed 
Deveniah, who went on in a nettled tone,— 

“T fail to see anything surp’ in my 
request. I am aware I am some Miss 
Tempest's senior, bat there have bsen happy 
marriages before now with seventeen years 
between husband and wife.” 

“And you actually want to marry Vana?” 

“T have jast told you so. I confess I can- 
not undsrstand your incredulity.” 

The poor vicar rabbed his forehead fre- 
flectively, and wished that Hephzibah had had 
the barden of this interview instead of him, 

He knew that his strong-minded helpmate 
would make nothing of the scoruple which 
pressed zo heavily on bimeelf. 

It was a splendid prospect for Vana, and 
Vana was certainly one too many at the 
Vicarage, but the vicar was a gentleman, and, 
albeit, somewhat given to self-interest; and, 
secking he could not deliberately, deceive any- 
one who came to him in such a frank, out- 
epoken manner a8 Mr. Devenish,— 

“EZ am very sorry,” he began, lamely, 
“ very sorry, but Vana is no fit wife for you, 
Mr. Devenish.” 

Davia Devenish stared. 

_ “I think I could make her happy,” he per- 
sisted. ‘Of course, Iam a great rough fellow 
for a little fairy like her, bat I can at least 
give ber an easefal home and my heart’s best 
love. She was brighter at Whitby than she 
looks sow, Mr. Tempest. I assure you it gave 
me quite a shock to see the change these two 
months have made ia her!” 





“And the change did got alter your 
wishes? ” , =. 

** It oly made me regref I had not spoken 
sooner. Mr, Tempest, once again I ask you 
for your niece ; avd I swear toyou that mever 
wife shall have been more cherished or beloved 
than Vana if you trast:-ber-to me?” 

‘‘You- don't anderetand,’’ and there was a 
ring of pain in the vicar's voice, for he saw he 
should bave to unlock a seeret chamber of the 
past, and read a turned-down page in his life 
to this stranger. “Tf you knew Vana’s parent- 
age you would see for yourself she was un- 
worthy the honour you offer her.” 

“Sheis yourmiece. Whatever your brother's 
fanlts, they cannot affect her grace and beauty. 
I should marry Vana as your niece, nos aa her 
father’s daughter.” 

“I mever —— meron gs gaia the vicar, 
blarting out act rather groffly, beoause it 
was s0 painful to him. “ I had bat one sister,- 

apple of my eye, and Vana is her 

- do wok fe ye = 

. Devenish very grave. 

“Does she know it?” pte 

“She has note suspicion of it. A year ago 
my sister wrote that sho was dying, and 
longed to eee mo onge again. I sat out at 
ones, bat 1 got there too late to find her alive. 
I could bring Vana home, and try to 
treat her as one of our ” 


‘The very tone of his voice told how he had 


oa _ no pe 8 he went on a 

ously. “Neaply twenty years ago, 
when I was in a London curacy, I married, 
My wife and Dorothea @id not qaite hit it off, | 
and ry pea deoidéd ‘to he a governess. |. 
found a fesirable m, and she went | 
to it, ‘The first holidaye ske spent with us. 
Wile Spocenes © the second, we wrote 
and invited her again. That letter cametback | 
to us with oy” a —, oe em-. 
ployer $ eft her two 
months hetore.” 


“ And did you n5t try to find her?” 

‘' Hardly. had wife to think of. I 
know — I eee could find 
me out ooking in a clergy liet.”’ 

“ You have no proofshe was nos married?” 
asid David Devenish, 3 back the re- 
oy Sale rose to lips, only by a 


gene perms siber=sohnatins wheres viene 
afterwar © was Worge 
than a widow, and be me to receive her 
and her ee ar 
letter, saying our home was open to her as 
soon a8 we bad read her marriage lines!’ 

“ What a heartless letter !’ 

‘*No, Hephzibah is a goo€ woman, bat she 
aad Dorothea never pulled wall together. My 
wife has amply redecmed any past harsh 
by her kindness to the child. We have treated 
Vana with the utmost patience. She is far 
too like her mother to care for our quiet 
home. I always fancy myself her father 
must have been of higher rank, for the child 
has strange notions considering her up- 
bringing. It has been a painfal task to me'to 
tell you all this, Mr. Devenish, but I felt it to 
be my duty. You will see now why, honoured 
aad proud as I should have felt at a con- 
nection with yourself, I could not entertain 


your proposals for Yana.” 
“ And my answer is to repest them,” said 


-David Devenish, firmly. “Do you think I 


would tet Vana snffer for anything that 

before she was born? I must love 
her more, not lese, for her misfortunes, r 
child! I ama rich man, and can afford to 
please myself. I have no near relatians to be 
ctitical of my choice. As my wife, Vana wiil 
be safe from every slight that could come to 
her, and no living creature will ever suspect 
the story of her birth.” 

Mr. Tempest stared at the speaker. The 
innate nobility of the man impressed him. 
His own was not a strong character, but he 
could at least appreciate generosity in others. 
He pot out his hand and shook David's 





heartily. 


“ Vana is;a@ndky gitl,” he said, warmly, 
* And now, aBall I send her fo hear her goog 
fortune?” 


The words grated on Mr. Devenish. 

“You are forgetting one thing, sir," ho 
said, gravely. “ You quite forget that Vang 
may refuse me. I want no unwilling bride, 
Elove Yana as my own soul, bat I will never 
marry her unless she gives me love for love,” 

‘‘You would like to see‘her?” persisted 
Mr. Tempest, who feli that his niece's lot 9; 
the Vicarage was noé so particularly happy as 
to make her anxious to remain there, 

* Where is she?” asked the lover. “Ha!” 
as his eyes caught sight of the little figure 
entering the Vicarage garden, ‘she is jast 
mune in. With your permission I will join 

He did not wait for the permission. He 
went out through the French window and 
met Vana on the threshold. 

“I want you totake another tarn wiih me, 
Miss Tempest, if it ia mot too cold for you,” 
be said, gently. “No,” as Yana began to 
excuse herself, “your aunt will not want 


They tarned into the churchyard, and fora 
little while no one spoke; then Mr. Devenish 
asked suddanly,— 

“ What has changed you so, Vana? Do you 
know you ate only the shadow of the bright 
little girl J knew in Yorksbire?”’ 

“T fal so tired,” said Vana, sadly, “ and 
soméhew, Mr. Devenish, I don't thick Vale 

I am so weary of 


poured ont his 
love as faith{ul and 


Eee 
fi 
Fi 


by his side 
rough blasts. 


Would her relaticns 
using aman with five 


ed, fonfly, “look up and 
me why yousend me away; 
I should not be patient with you, 
my darling? I love you so well that I would 
wait gladly until you could tell me your heart 
was mine!” 

She looked up at him with her beautifal 
eyes, those eyes Basil had uged to compare tc 
violet, velvety heart’sease. 

“I like you very much, and I could trust 
you better than anyone in the world—but | 
never mean to marry!” 

‘“ Why not?” 

Bat Vana had no mind to tell him, and sce- 
jing that, he altered the form of his question. 

‘Child, tell. mo, is there anyone else?” 

“Not nowt” 

The words were so faint, they hardly reached 
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ohis ear, David took the little hand aad beld 


it tenderly in. both his own, 

“My darling; for both our sakes be frank 
and answer me, is he dead? Is if a» mere 
passing quarrel, or is it a gulf between you 
no‘timg oan bridge over?” 3 

“ He is. going t> marry someone ese,” said 
Vana, quietly ; “ and I—I pity her more than 
myself. She loves bim jast as I did, and she 
has money, #0 he will be trae to her. I bave 
SS ee aaa face 

“Then, Vana, come to me! My darling 
you shall be shielded from every rough blast, 
you shall have your owa way in all tting®; *° 
only you will b3-my wife!” 
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And yet.ebe hesitated; wish the dall wear- 
ing pain for Basil’s perfidy yet at her heart 
she could not reason well, but something 
within her whispered she would bo yet more 
miserable if she, of her own doing, made the 
oldlove ® sin, th her love for Basil 
was cold and dead, and yes she caald not bear 
to promise the troth he had slighted to eame- 

else. 

“ia she was 80 lonely, she felé like a rudder- 
less boat en & wide.ses, or ada fragile ivy that 
has no prop about which to climb. Then David 
Devenish was 80. kind and true, he would be 
so gentle with her; very little of kindness 
had come to thia child, and.so it hurt her 
strangely to send this friend away. : 

And yet could she do it? Could she briag 
herself to take all and give nothing. The 
tears stood in her large eyes, and then rolled 
slowly down her cheeks. 

‘1 have been teo sudden with youl” exied 
Mr. Devenish, penitently. ‘ Of course I have 
taken you by surprise, Vana, if I come again 
six weeks bencs will you promise me to try 
and think favourably of my wishes?” 

She promised him. ‘ 

David had another interview with the Vicar, 
at which Aunt Hephzibah sssiated. 

It was then ar that Mr. Devenish 
shonld spend his Chrissmas at Vale Lester 
Vicarage; unless he heard from Vana, begging 
him not to come. Her tacitly suffering him 
to return waa to be the intimation she agreed 
to be his wife. ‘ 

Mrs. Tempest madeup her uaind the note 
of refasal should not be seat. She had six 
weeks before her, and if in that time she did 
not make Vana. hear reason, why, her name 
was not Hephzibah, 

One result of Vana's engagement (as her 
relations persisted in calling it) was that she 
was immediately released from her teaching. 

Aunt Hephzibah felt they owed so much to 
Mr. Devenish. She therefore called on Lady 
Lester, and after unfolding Vana's brilliant 
prospects, begged she might be excused from 
giving any further ingicuctiona to the lesser 
Lesters. 

My lady, who, when money was not at stake, 
could do ® gracious thing, agreed at once, and 
warmly congratalated Mrs. Tempest on her 
Diéce’s SUCCESS. 

“Five thousand a year! Why, my Alice 
manied on two hundred, and not one of my 
children have more tian four. Vana has 
played her eards well, not bat that she’s a 
pretty little creature; and I would have made 
more of her, only I was afraid of Basil!” 

Mrs. Tempest could afford to ba magnani- 
mous since Vana’s future husband possessed 
& rent roll more than double Six George's in- 
come from all seurees. 

“Thia a mateh after our own heart,” she 
admitted; “and I shall be delighted to see 
the wedding fairly over. Vana has looked 
terribly delicate lately. I have bsen half 
thinkingot letting Dr. Siowman look at her |” 

Lady Lester was quite an authority on 
sanitary matters; for twenty years she and 
her husband had stadied little clase, so she 
Was quite im her element, and discussed 
Vana’s symptoms with great interest, little 
suepecting her own son had more to do with 
the girl's white cheeks than either autumn 
fogs or general debility. 

“I would certainly let Slowman look at 
her” was her adviee, “She has looked very 
white for some time, and s tonic woulé do ber 
no harm, Sir George and I have both the 
highest confidence in Slowman.” 

The old family doctor, who asserted Simon 
Leater's sanity when he made his extraordi- 
nary will, had been desired to seek change of 
sir for his wite’s delicate chost,and was spend- 
ing the winter at Nice,while his patients were 
looked atter by one  Slowmay, whose 
urbane manners and silken voise made him a 
ens —_ with ~ oa 
aaa ir George?’ asked Mrs. Tempest, 
‘I did not ese him a ehursh on Sanday.” 

Lady Lester si A good woman in 
the main, and really attached to her husband, 








there waa listle doubt she had suffered a slow 
martyrdom theee twenty years on account of 
his health. 

To outlive all his family was Sir George's 
one object. To the outer world he always 
pronouaced himself quite well, bat to the 
wife of his bosom he confessed every adverse 
symptom, and there were days when she had 
bat a sorry time of it, 

‘Tam very anxions about him,’’ she said, 
slowly ; ‘IL know you are nota goesip, Mrs, 
Lempest, and will not betray my confidence. 
There is a change in Sir George I oan's make 
out.”’ 

Mach honoured by the trust reposed in her, 
and with genuine womanly pity for Lady 
oe the Vicar’s wifs begged for more de- 


8. 

Lady Lester looked anxiously round the 
room almost as theugh she feared the walls 
had eae, 

“He seems so strange. He has no appetite 
at all, and ia ao feverish. Then his temper 
varics. Sometimes he is intensely irritabie, 
a6 others almost too placid, and even tukes no 
notice of anything, but just sits and dozesa by 
the fice. I don't think,” said the poor wife, 
tearfnily, ‘“he can be well. He never used to 
sleep at all in the daytime,” 

‘“* And doos he still take exercise ?” 

“ Never goes outsidethe door. I feel almost 
tempted tosend for Basil; aud yet is would 
blight all his prospsets to recatl him suddenly; 
besides, Sir George is dend against it, he de- 
clares he is psrfeotly well.” 

** And De. Slowman?”’ 

‘*De. Slowman says the change ia the 
natural resulé of old age. I have every con- 
fidense in him,” protested Lady Lester, who, 


‘im convincing Mrs. Tempest, was evidently 


trying also to conviace herself ; “ but still you 
see he is rather young, and, of course, he can- 
not know my husband's constitution like old 
Dr. Stone, who has attended George for forty 
years." 

Mrs. Tempest looked thaughtfal. 

** I think, my lady, I would write to him!” 

“To whom ?” 

“De. Stone. It seeme to me if he knew all 
the new symptomg you mention he would ba 
able to understand the case far beiter than 
De. Siowman.” 

“But if I offend Dr. Siowman, what is to 
become of us?’ enquired Lady Laster. 

‘He is only a stopgap. Of conrse, if he 
doesn’t satisfy. the patients Dr. Stone must 
find same one else; then you know there are 
plenty of doctors at Dereham who would drive 
over on an emergency. Considering all there 
is.aé stake I shonld certainly write to Dr. 
Stone, and I hops you'll forgive my suggesting 
it ” 


Lady Lester was not in the least offended ; 
she wrote very night, and—unprece- 
dented thing for her to do—walked down to 
the village directly after breakfass the next 
day, aud posted the letter with her own 
hands. 

Is was a very. simple and detailed account of 
Sir George's symptoms, and without saying a 
word the substitate conld resent, suggested 
that Dr. Stone’s greater experience might 
suggest remedies that had not occarred to his 
temporary assistant. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Lapy Lester felt a weight off her mind 
when she had posted her letter, and she came 
back to the Court with quite a cheerful fare. 
Things had tried her a good deal of lats, She 
missed her boy more than she could have ba- 
lieved ; Freda (the elder of her married daugh.- 
ters) was very illand pining for her mother, 
while Sir George would not hear of being left; 
and te complete matters the staid, middle- 


aged woman, who had been Lady Lester's own 
maid ever sce she started such a luxury, 
had knocked up and gone for some weeks’ 
holiday. ‘ 

The person engaged in her place, though 








with excellent testimonials and expert at every 
duty, yet failed to please her mistraas. 

Lady Lester had a kind of undefined fear of 
“ Sharpe ;” she could find no fauls with her, 
she did double the work of the absent maid, 
never complained however much was exacted 
from her, seamed to takes poritive pleasure iu 
inventing new tasks for herself, from dressing 
Miss Sybil’s dell to cutting out new fushiona 
for Miss Lester, 

The woman was a perfect treasure, everyoue, 
from Sir George to the servants praised hex, 
and Lady Lester in vain acoused herself of 
prejadice and folly ; bat stilt remuined unable 
to conquer the strange shrinking she had 
conesived from the first for her new servant. 

Perhaps Sharpe's personal appearnoca had 
Originally started her lady's dislike, The 
women had one of those young-old faves which 
do pazzls some of us, 

Her bair was white as snow, but the dark 
eyes were fall of fireand expression. The face 
was pate and lined with wrinkles, her fizure 
clumsy and awkward, bat no girl could have 
been more active; her age was stated by hor 
reference as thirty. fiva. 

Lady Lester owned shea could not haya 
guessec it in the least, for to her miad Sharpa 
looked anything from twenty to fitsy. 

Tris fancttonary stood ready in Lady 
Laster’s dressiug-room to reseive her mistress, 
‘Pre latter hatf expected some remark on her 
indalgiog in such a strange freak ag 4 solitary 
walk bat Sharpe knew her place far too well 
to presume. She waited on her lady ssaida- 
ously, and only when ber duties were finished 
ventured on & remark, 

“I beg your pardon, mg lady, bat I dou’é 
think the master seems s0 weli to-day. Hs 
rang hie bell svon after you went oat, and L 
took him in his medicias, bas I don’é like his 
looks #1 all.” 

‘“‘Woat is wrong, Sharpe?” and tha ever- 
present fear shone in the poor wife's eyes. 

“ Weil, as to that, my lady, I shoaldn’s like 
to say,” eaid Sharpe, meritatively, aa she 
twisted the hem of her white apron, “ bat 
I'm sure there's a change, and [I thought 
mayba you'd like to send for Dr. Slowman.” 

“*[ expect him every minute,” replied Lady 
Lester. ‘“ He told me yesterday he should be 
early this morning.” 

She went into the library, the room Sir 
George best loved. Hoe lay on a sofa near the 
fire. 

Fail often during the lasttwenty yoars hud 
she been calied on to see him in ill-health, for 
the baronet, like many people who think of 
nething but themselves, had hie fall stare of 
little allments; bat never in her life had she 
seen his face like this. There wasagrey, worn 
look about him. 

His breath went and came in spasmodis 
gasps, and the eyes raised to meet hers had 
&@ strange yearniog expression, us thonga the 
poor old man conld not quits tell what passed 
around him, 

‘Where's Fenella?" he mutiered, 
peevishly. ‘I wans her, why does she never 
come near me?’’ 

‘You forget, dear,” said Lady Laster, 
soothingly, “ your sister hus taken [eueila to 
Devonshire for the winter; they have beex 
gone over a week.” 

‘*[ want her! I wanther!” 

This preference for a stranger vexed Lady 
Lester, in spite of her patient forbearance. 

‘Oar own girlaare here,” she said, cheer- 
fally, ‘‘ any one of them would be glad to sit 
with you, George.” 

He shook his head, 

*“T want Fenella.” 

“What do you want her for? Bhall £ 
write?” 

“No,” a flash of hig ofd intetligence seemed 
toretaro, “1 won’t les Deborah know I am 
iff, she might triamph over me. I only want 
to see Fereila, that I may know it's a fancy.” 

** Wnut is a fancy. George?” 

“ What I eee. Whenever you leave me, 
Mary, I see Fenella’s face bending over me. 
She positively gloats over my suffering. I 
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know she does. I want to see Fenella and 
touch her that I may be sure this mocking 
creature is not my boy’s sweetheart.” 

Troubled beyond measure, his wife sat down 
by him and took his hand in hers, 

‘* Indeed it is only fancy, George, Fenella | 
loves you dearly. It is terrible to fancy the 

irl Basil loves should plot against his father’s j 
life. Dear, believe me it is only fancy.” 

‘Sir George shook his head. 

‘I wish Basil was not going to marry her. 
We know nothing of her birth remember, and 
—and trouble will come from her.” : 

Dr. Slowman's entrance was & positive 
relief. Lady Lester had said the day before ' 
ahe could not think him so olever as Dr. 
Stone, but yet the smooth tones of his sonor. | 
ous voice comforted her, his fat rubicund 

’ face was so serene in its expression that she 
“took heart, and began to hope Sir George was | 
not dangeronely ill after all. j 

“‘Dangercusly ill,” exclaimed Dr, Slow- | 
man when she followed him into the hall to ; 
ask—‘ of course not; our dear patient isa little . 
languid, and out of sorts, not much appetite, ' 
mo great desire for exertion, but then you 
know Sir George is over seventy.” 

** Seventy-five. 

** And I need not remind you that he has 
taken an infinity of remedies ; it is the penalty 
all those must pay, who swallow medicine 
aeedlessly, when the time comes that they 
really require it, it has lost its power.” 

‘Then you don't seeany need for further 
advice, or you——”’ 

He interrupted her. 

“I cannot prevent your calling in a second 
doctor, Lady Lester, but in that case I shall 
beg to resign my attendance on Sir George. 
Iam no neophyte, and I could not let it be 
supposed I was unable to cope with a simple 
case of low fever.” 

‘* And is it really low fever ?”’ 

‘* Low fever pure and simple, aggravated, I 
wmay say, by a great extent of irritubility.” So 
poor Lady Lester was “ put down” by Dr. 
Slowman, and tried for the rest of the day to 
believe she was nervous and over-anxious ; bat 
all the same she was glad to remember the 
Jetter now on its way to Dr. Stone; her hus- 
band had quarrelled with him a dozen times, 
but he had never failed the Lesters in a case 
of real trouble, and the distracted wife felt 
certain he would write and allay her fears by 
return of post. Sir George seemed better as 
the day wore on, he even took the head of his 
own table and carved for his family at the 
late dinner, but he had to retire directly the 
meal was over, and in five minutes was ina 
drowsy slumber from which there was no 
arousing him. 

‘*Mamma, do send for Basil,’”’ pleaded one 
of the girls, at last perceiving her mother’s 
anxiety, ‘‘ youare only knocking yourself up.”’ 

Bat the next day there was a change for 
‘the better, that was always the way with Sir 
George's illness ; as soon as it took a bad turn 
and really alarmed his family, before they 
could act on their fears, the symptoms changed, 
and he seemed on the road toconvalescence, 
and so the time wore on between hopes and 
fears till the fifth day after Lady Lester had 
posted her letter. 

“TI thought I should have heard from Dr. 
Stone this morning,” she said, a little de- 
jectedly to her daughter Blanche. “It is 
strange he does not write.” 

** You may get a letter by to-night’s post,” 
returned Blanche, cheerfully. ‘‘ Mamma, could 
you spare Sharpe to go over to Dereham? she 
gays, she is almost mad with toothache, and 
wants to see a dentist.” 

* Let her go, by all means,” answered Lady 
Lester. ‘She will not be wanted, for I shall 
stay with your father all day.” 

The young ladies entrusted Sharpe with a 
great many commissions, and the carriage 
conveyed her to the little village station, 
where she would take the train for Dere- 
ham. 

The Misses Lester missed her services very 





much, but their mother felt a strange relief 
that the house was free of her. 

It was getting dusk when a fly rattled up 
the avenue, and, to the butler’s amazement, 
Dr. Stone alighted from it. 

Pashing the bewildered rervant aside, the 
old doctor simply ssked the qaettion,— 

‘* Where is your master?’ 

‘In the library, sir.” 

The old man tossed off his hat and coat— 
they heard later he had been travelling night 
and day ever since he got Lady Lester's letter 
—and then, concealing all appearance of haste 
or show of surprise, he walked into the library 
as naturally as though he had never left Vale 
Lester, bat had been in the habit of visiting 
Sir George every day. 

The baronet lay with closed eyes, his wife 
near him. 

Dr. Stone put his finger on his lips to 
— her silence, and then said in a low 

one,— 

‘I did not like your acoount of Sir George, 
Lady Lester, and so I thought I would come 
and see how you were getting on for myself. 
How long has he been like this ?"” 

** He has had these symptoms for weeks, but 
he never seemed quite so ill as to-day. Dr. 
Slowman gets angry if I speak of a second 
opinion, and declares it is only low fever.” 

‘*Heaven forgive him for the lie!” mut- 
tered Dr. Stone, “ and ion me for leavin 
my patients in his hands. Why, I though 
him an able physician. He must be an 
idiot!" 

*‘ Then is it not low fever? ” 

“ No,”’ 

“ What then?” 

He did not answer her. 

He bent over Sir George, and, lifting his 
eyelids, looked long and anxiously at the 
pupils. Then, with a heavy sigh, he turned 
to Lady » and ed for writing 
materials. 

** You must send off this m by the 
swiftest horse in your stable.” en, seeing 
her look of agony, “‘ My poor friend, can’t you 
trust me? I am sending for Jebb from Dere- 
ham, and telling him what remedies to bring 
area him. Heaven only grant it is not too 
ate ” 

* Lady Lester's heart stood almost still. She 
had not lived all her married life in Norfolk 
without knowing Dr. Jebb was the supreme 
medical authority of the county. 

“Keep up your courage,” said Dr. Stone, 
kindly; ‘‘ we will save him yet—if only it is 
not too late. You had better let him be got to 
bed at once.” 

They laid him inhisownroom. He neither 
spoke nor moved. He seemed as though lost 
in a deep stupor, and his wife’s heart ached as 
she looked at him. 

“Should we not send for Basil?” 

“Wait till Jebb has seen him. Lady 
Lester, I know you wonld not let anyone but 
yourself act as Sir George’s head nurse, but 
tell me who has assisted you?” 

**He could never bear the girls about him,” 
answered Lady Lester, ‘‘so I have done most 
of the nursing myself. Latterly my maid has 
waited on him a little. He took a great fancy 
to her.” 

‘* What, Robinson ?” 

‘Oh, no; Robinson was away. This wasa 
stranger—a very euperior kind of woman, and 
wonderfally energetic.” 

Dr. Stone bit ris lip. 

‘“« Who recommended her to you?” 

“She answered my advertisement. Lady 
Tollemason was one of her references. I did 
not like the woman, but I must confess she 
served me ena tig She is only absent now 
because I gave her leave to go over to Dereham 
and have her tooth out.” 

It struck Dr. Stone there was a very good 
dentist at Vale Lester, and also that an eight 
miles journey on a November day was hardly 
advieable for anyone suffering from toothache, 
but he said nothing. 

If things were as he feared, poor Lady 





Lester must hear one or two bitter truths, by 
he would fain spare her as Jong as possible, 
In about an hour Sir George opened his 
eyes, and looked slowly round the room, 
“Why, Stone, I thought you were at Nice" 
“TI chance to have come home,” said the 
doctor, cheerfally ; ‘‘ and, of course, I look up 
my old friends first. Don't to sleep, Sir 


George, I have a hundred things to say to 
ou.”’ 
Bat it was in vain; the baronet’s e 
Pi yes had 


The stupor was again oreeping over hi 
and evidently he had no aout te resiat it 

It seemed to the poor wife and Dr. Stone 
that they waited days instead of hours before 
: ~— stir below announced the arrival of Dr, 

ebb. 

He always said afterwards, he had to blart 
it out, that he could not see the yearning, 
pleading in Lady Lester’s eyes and keep 
silence. ' 

She turned to him with animploriog prayer 
to save her husband, and he answered her 
with almost cruel plainness,— 

“My dear lady, no mortal could. He is 
past Dying" 22 nowt) sinking fast,” 

ss ” exclaim Lester, ‘ dying! 
but what of—not low fever ?” tor 

‘*No,” returned Dr. Stone, with a shrewd 
glance at his » “of slow poison. My 
old friend has been cruelly done-to death in 
his own home! His murderer must have 
been one of his own household |!” 

An honr later the great bell of Vale Lester 
church tolled for the death of the master of 
the Court, and Vana's sometime lover was 
Sir Basil, and head of his family. 


(To be continued. ) 








WHEN SHALL WE TW) 
MEET AGAIN? 


—:0:— 


CHAPTER XXII. 
“ KNOW WHO You ARE!”’ 


‘Rate | Ralph!” murmured Cyrilla, ins 
voice half-stifled with agonised sobs, and the 
girl by her side heard the words, and in the 
midst of her distracted grief they came as a 
sudden revelation. Lord Wildgrave gave one 
quick look at Colonel Gordon, but at that 
moment Dr. Adams pushed his way through 
the crowd, and all interest was centred in his 
verdict. 

‘Come away,” said the Viscount, gently 
touching Lady Dacre on the shoulder. He 
knew her story and was filled with unutter- 
able compassion now that he knew who Tre- 
herne really was ; but a!l he could do was to 
put her under Hilda's care, and send them to 
a little distance, where they stood tremblingly 
side by side. . 

Dr. Adams made everyone stand aside, 
except himself and Colonel Gordon, in order 
that = patient might have as much air as 


Brandy was fetched from the Tower, but 
he refused to give it till the powers of respira- 
tion were restored, as he said it would choke 
him, Then with Gordon's assistance he 
moved the limp arms up and down, and bent 
the upper part of the body forward. 

All were watching in breathless suspense. 
The woman with the blue handkerchief over 
her head was ing on to the arm of her 
Bill; but she idn’t take him home till she 
knew how it was with the manager. And all 
the other rescued miners were there, though 


. they felt ‘a bit queer.” 


It was a curious scene. On the outskirts 
of the crowd stood a smart carriage and pair, 
next to that a dog cart and a gig, under the 
trees a group of thoroughbreds, watched over 
by one or two dapper grooms. Nearer to the 

int of interest were the ladies —Lady Dacre, 

Hilda, and Mrs. Gifford who had come 
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over with Sir Thomas in the carriage; and 
half-bidden under the dark shadow of the 
pines, ® little nearer to that prostrate 
figure in the centre over which the doctor and 
the Colonel were bending,—Captain Gifford 
qas standing, his soldierly figure as upright as 
the pines behind him, and next to him was 
the fragile, dandified Earl with an unusually 
gerious expression on his refined face. 

In striking contrast, on the other side at 
the foot of the hill, stood the miners with 
their stalwart frames, rugged faces, rough 
hair and soiled shirts. They looked as if 
life were a serious matter to them, but as if 
they would make a hard fight for it under 
any circumstances. 

There were a good: many women here and 
there with children in'their arms or clinging 
to their skirts, and some had picturesque 
gipsy faces, with passionate eyes that were fall 
of sorrow and sympatby now. Many of the 
men had lighted torches, which cast a lurid 
glare in the midst of the deep shadows. 

The fragments of silver-lead scattered on 
the hill-side glittered like diamonds sprinkled 
among the tafts of heather and gorse, whilst 
the month of the adit, gloomy and cavernous, 
ceemed like the entrance to Hades, and Lady 
Dacre's golden head, from which the hat had 
fallen unheeded, looked like a sunbeam gone 
astray under the pines. 

Over all sailed the moon in her sweet 
serenity, turning the sea into a sheet of silver, 
and giving a touch of ethereal beauty to the 
Lonely Tower with its lowered flag, as it 
seemed to hover between earth and sky; 
whilst the pine trees with dark foliage looked 
like fanereal plames. 

Not a sound was to be heard but the gentle 
play of the waves on the beach, or the sweet, 
soft notes of the missel thrush singing a 
lullaby to the dying day, for every heart was 
throbbing with one hope, every tongue tied by 
the same agony of suspense. 

“ Now, brandy, quick,” said the Doctor, in 
sharp decisive tones. 

It was handed to him at once, whilst a 
flutter of hope went from heart to heart. 

Hilda pressed Cyrilla's hand, and glanced 
ap into her face, not daring to speak, yet 
looking the hope that she felt. And in another 
minute Treherne was rising to his feet, sup- 
ported by tke Doctor and Gordon. Then a 
shout burst forth which echoed from hill to 
hill, And every tongue seemed loosed, and 
the Newfoundland, which had broken his 
chain, came bounding as if half mad round 
his master, his joyous bark mingling with the 
sonorous cheers of the miners, and some 
laughed and others cried. And Kisty rushed 
up to Treherne, as he looked round in half 
bewilderment, whilst Cyrilla and Hilda stood 
quietly in the shadow, blessing God for His 
infinite goodness, 

“Is every one all right?" Ronald asked, 
after his hand had been nearly shaken off. 

“Yes. Nota soul injured,” answered Gor- 
don, cheerily. ‘Take my arm, and come 
along home, Yon are a bit shaky yet.” 

“Wildgrave is that you? How good of you 
#0 come, and Lady Dacre, I declare, and— 
and Miss Romer,” pressing one hand after 

another. ‘‘Dowa Ponto, or you'll have me 
over. Where's Harewood? he must be s0 
Sorry for this,” 

“Ob, hang Harewood!” said Gordon, 
Angrily. ‘I should like to wring his neck.” 

“It it was his fault I'd have the fellow up 
and try him for manslaughter,” said Lord 
Wildgrave, sternly. ‘He deserves a lesson.” 

‘Sarely this has been punishment enough,” 
said Treherne, with his winning smile. 

And then he met Hilda’s eyes fixed upon 
him so imploringly that he went up to her at 
—_—— his shook under him as he 





“Let me pat you on your pony. You must 
be starving for want of your dinner,” he said 
kindly, knowing that the poor little girl was 
80 anxious to make amends for her outbreak 
of the night before; and yet did not know 
how to do it. 


She put her small foot into his hand, and 
then flew into the saddle as light as a bird. 
‘‘Mr, Treherne,”’ she said softly, with the 
tears hanging on her long lashes, “I want 
to say how sorry I am.” 
‘ A look of vivid pleasure brightened his pale 
‘ace. 
“Then I haven’t lost my little friend,” he 
whis as he kissed her hand. 

‘‘Qh, never, never!” she answered fer- 
vently, as her heart gave a bound of joy. 

Lady Dacre was already mounted, when he 
turned slowly towards her, for Lord Daven- 
port was only too eager to render her any little 
service that he was allowed to. 

Ronald felt that Hilda’s eager eyes would 
open wide, if he went off without taking any 
notice of her, and he was always afraid of the 
slightest remark as to his relations with Lady 
Dacre. And yet he knew of the danger of 
going up to her when his equilibriam was 
upset, and his self-control scarcely in proper 
working order. 

The Earl was on the alert, for his jealousy 
of the “ unknown stranger’ was awake in an 
instant, but he did not see much to anger him. 
Cyrilla’s voice was low and tremulous, bat she 
only said : 

‘We are all so thankfal to go home rejoio. 
ing,” and then without waiting to shake 
hands, moved off, whilst Treherne stood still 
where she had left him, as if in a dream. 

A hand was laid on his shoulder, and look- 
ing round with a start he saw Lord Wild. 


ve, 

“T know who you are,” he said in a low 
voice. ‘ Remember that I will stand by you 
through thick and thin. Good-night.” Ina 
louder tone, “I prescribe bed for you, and 
dinner for myself. Come, Gifford, I see Daven- 
port and all the rest have given us the slip, 
and by Jove, I'm awfully hungry. Gordon, 
you are coming back with us—are not you?”’ 

“I must ask you to excuse me,” said the 
Colonel, shaking his head. ‘I should feel as 
if this fellow would be getting into mischief 
ms, if I weren't here to keep him out 
of it.” 

The carriages and horses all disappeared, 
and the miners dispersed to their homes, so 
the two friends walked to the Tower arm-.in- 
arm and undisturbed. 

Presently Ronald discovered a man who 
seemed to be skulking behind some trees, and 
suspecting who it was, he released his arm 
from Gordon’s and went up to him. 

“ Harewood, is that you?”’ he asked, with. 
outa shade of displeasure in his voice, and 
holding out his hand as he spoke. 

The tone of kindness instead of the expected 
rebuke fairly broke down the sub manager's 
composure. 

“Qh! Mr. Treherne, I thought you would 
never give mea chance of explaining,” he said, 
with tears in his eyes, ashe grasped his chief's 
hand, ‘‘ but as sure asI stand here it was your 
writing I mistook, and it was a blot on 
‘south ’ which did all the mischief, for I took 
it for ‘north,’ and that’s why I set them to 
work on the north adit. But if you only knew 
what I've suffered!” 

‘<I'm sure you did. Good-night, and don’t 
imagine that I'll ever bring it up against you,” 
Treherne said, cordially. 

“Do come!" called out the Colonel, in a 
fever of impatience. “I know what it will 
be?” he grumbled. “I shall have to send for 
a Adams again as soon as he has reached 

ome.” 

“You old fidget!’ was the ungrateful 
reply, but at the same time Ronald leant 
heavily on his friend’s arm, and could scarcely 
find strength to get up the last hill to his own 
door; and when he was inside the oak- 
panelled ball he sank into the first chair he 
came to in a dead faint. 

The Colonel and Weston held a consultation 
over him with puzzled faces, wondering 
whether it were really necessary to send for 
the doctor; but at last decided that it would 
be better to leave him alone for the present. 
As soon as it was practicable they would 


establish him on the sofa and get him some- 
thing to eat and drink. 

Weston raised hie master's legs and the 
Colonel pushed a chair under them. That was 
all they could do, for the bachelor establish- 
ment boasted of no remedies such as smelling 
salts, sal volatile, &c. 

Gordon stood looking down on the hand- 
some face of his friend with a wonderfal 
expression of tenderness on his own. 

There was no tie of blood between them, but 
he loved him with a deeper, truer affection 
than many fathers give to their sons, and as 
he thought of the irresistible attraction which 
Ronald Treherne, alias Ralph Trevanion, 
possessed for so many, he pitied Cyrilla Dacre 
from the very depths of his kindly old heart. 

She had known his frank, pleasant nature, 
his high standard of honour, his scorn of 
meanness, his hatred of injustice, his fearless 
courage, his womanly tenderness. 

She could measure him with other men and 
find them all wanting—her husband perhaps 
more thin any other—and yet she had to go 
on her path of wifely duty, her golden head 
held high, and making no moan, knowing that 
~ had only lost him through a mad mis- 
take ! 

Was there any other woman on earth who 
would have come out of the trial so well? 
Sarely she must have recognised him; and 
yet she had the wonderful strength of mind to 
meet him, to talk to him, to listen to the 
voice every tone of which must strike a chord 
on her aching heart, and make no sign ! 

Many a man ight learn a lesson of courage 
from a high-souled woman like Lady Dacre, 
and yet how sweet and gentle she always wag. 
Just the wife for Ralph Trevanion. 

‘* Ah, poor things | ’’ muttered the Colonel. 
‘* Tt’s been a hard fight for both of them, but 
I'd lay any money either of them would 
rather die than give in.” 

“ Beg pardon, sir, but supper’s jast ready, 
and you must be desperately hungry,” said 
Weston, respectfally, from the dining-room 


oor. 

‘All right, I'm coming; bat I must go 
through a certain amount of washing first,” 
looking down at his dusty coat and begrimed 
hands. ‘I’m in an awful state. That second 
explosion covered me with tons of dust, and 
it was a near shave altogether. Several men 
were in the mine at the moment, and oaly 
ran back just in time, Ah! he’s coming to,” 
he added, cheerfally, as Ronald opened his 
eyes. 

a soon rallied, and was helped on 
to the sofa, where he lay with a little table by 
his side playing with a bit of fish to please 
Gordon, who, on the other hand, had the 
appetite of a hunter. 

“I tell you what,” cricd the Colonel, as he 
rose from his chair. ‘ We'll have a bottle of 
cham to drink long life and happiness to the 
whole batch of you.” 

* Not too long a life,” remonstrated Ronald, 
with a weary sigh, as he clas his hands 
behind his head, and wond if he would 
have minded much if it had ended that very 
day. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
HIS BITTEREST ENEMY ! 


Ir was nearly eleven o'clock P.m., and Tre- 
herne, utterly tired out, was just falling intoa 
doze, when he was roused by aloud rapping 
at the outer door. 

Weston had been sent to bed, and the 
Colonel had stepped out to have a serious con- 
sultation with his engineer, so Ronald was 
forced to recognice the necessity of getting up 
to answer it. He felt so wrath at being dis- 
turbed that he muttered to himself,— 
“Bother the people! I wish they'd keep 
away,” but his stern expression changed into 
one of blank surprise when he threw open the 
door and discovered a woman—who, even in 
the uncertain light, looked like a lady—stand- 
ing on the steps. 
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“Is Sir Thomas Dacre here?” she asked, 

hurriedly, and at the first word she spoke his 
Lady. Deore! Ta i possible?" h 

ay a it ?” he ex- 
claimed, breathlessly. 

“Oh! Mr. Treherne, is my husband here?” 
she asked again, and he could see that she 
was violently 


agi . 
“No, he isn’t! but ‘surely | he went home’ 


T thought be “ia | ; her hand 

si » er a 
together ; “ but the Sushi ale be werte 
the dog-cart, and the groom thought he was 
in the . Where can ‘he be?” 


Treherne looked very grave, for he feared 
the worst, as he remembered Gordon had 


said that the second explosion so nearly. 


canght the first people who went imto the 
mine ; but he tried to conceal his fears from 
the anxious wife. 

“If you'll jast inside and wait,” he 
said in as matter-of-fact a tone as he could 
manage, “I will have a good search for him. 
It is just possible that he might have been 
shat in without anyone knowing it!” 

“Shut into the mine! But surely he would 
bs stifled!” looking up at him with frightened 
eyes. “Oh, be quick! be quick! I won't 
stay here, I'll go with you!” 

“TI think you had better stay!" as he 
caught up his hat, and took a large key off its 


She shook her head vehemently, and seeing 
that she was determined, he said no more. 

It seemed to him as if it could scarcely be 
true that he was walking down that moonlit 
pe with Cyrilla Dacre, after sli that had 

ppened. 


He felt as if it were all a dream, even when 
Lord Wildgrave called out from ‘the dog cart, 
and asked him if he could tell them anything 
about the missing man. 

When Treberne replied in the negative, the. 
Viacount threw the reins to the groom, and 
jumped out, and the three walked on together 
with hurried steps. 

Neither of the two men had the smaiiest 
affection for Sir Thomas Dacre, bat now that 
his fife was supposed to be in jeopardy they 
would both have been willing to risk their own 
to fave him. 

As Treherne threw open the heavy door of 
the central adit Cyrilla shuddered at the black 
darkness beyond. He took down a lantern, 
and lit it with a match ont of a shabby little 
match. box which had seen better days. 

It had once been a dainty little thing 
y ncaa in silver, and she recognised it at a 

noe. 

If she had had the smallest doubt of his 
identity that little box would have helped ‘to 
eon it, for she had given one just like it to 

h Trevanion on the last day before he 
left England. 

Now that remembrance only hung on the 
edge of her mind, and seemed to make no im- 
pression ; but she thought of it afterwards. 

“You had better sit down there,” said 
Treherne, pulling off his coat, and throwing it 
over a tuft of heather. 

“No, Iam coming with you!” 

“Then I shall close this door and refase to 
go any further! ’’ he said, resolutely. 

“ Treherne is quite right!” put in Lord 
Wildgrave; ‘and you will only delay matters 
if you insist!” 

ith an impatient sigh, Cyrilla sank on the 
bank, and the others went on immediately. 

“What do you think has happened to 
him?” asked the Viscount, ip an awe-etruck 
voice ; for this search in the lonesome dark. 
ness for a man who was prebably dead, was 
enough to subdue the bravest spirié, 

“Caught by the second explosion I’m 
afraid," in the same low tone. ‘“ Look here, 
Lord Wildgrave! I don’t know if you ought 
to go any further!” 

‘* May I ask why?” 

“Because I can’é answer for is that all 
this is safe,” looking up at the roof above 
their heads. , 

“It's as safe for meas for you,” purening 





8 nothing. You have a wife and 
. Thave nobody.” 
“You have a host of friends who wouldn't 


lose you fof anything; but we-maust ‘both go | 


on till we find the old fellow.” 
They went on for come distance till, 
‘* Here he is!" exclaimed Treherne, kneel- 


ing down by the gide of something dark and | 


indistinguishable, which might almost as well 
have been a tamnus as a man, uLtil the 
fall light of the lantern was ‘brought to bear 
on it, “Sir Thomas! ‘Sir‘Thomas ! wake up 
and come home! ”-gaid ‘Treherne, earnestly, 
using the first words thet came’to bis tongue, 
and at the sound of his voice the long, ina- 
minate _— seemed Ao yooh : 

Lord * ape it was a strange 
sight to see the man had the greatest 
cause for hating the Baronet now bending 


over his bitterest enemy with an expression | 


of almost divine compassion, but it was 10 
time for moralising. 

‘Where am 1?'’ said the Baronet, slowly, 
in a very weak voice, as he stret out his 
right hand and felt the rough, uneven floor. 

“ You are in Gordon's mine, and Treherne 
and I have come to fetch you out,” said 
— ba a at “Do you think you could 
stand?” 

Sir Thomas tried to raisc himself, but fell 
back helplessly, clutching at Treherne’s arm. 

“You won’t leave me here?” he asked, 
faintly, with a piteous appeal in his usually 
hawk-like eyes, 

go and get some men to help 


“No, don’t go! I won't be left,” trying to 
hold him by his coat-sleeve. 

“You stay and I'll go,” said Lord ‘Wild- 
grave, rising to his feet. ‘I suppose there's a 
gate somewhere about which we can take off 
its hinges ?” 

“ Yes, the white gate by the new plantation. 
I’m so sorry to leave all the trouble to you.” 

* Nonsense ! 
for by this time,” and the Viscount walked 
off, bat he could only f° at a slow pace be- 
cause of the pitch darkness. 

The stillness of death settled on the adit as 
soon as the sound of Lord Wildgrave'’s faot- 
steps died away, and the lantern lit up only a 
small s , beyond which there seemed to be 
itlimitable darkness on either side. 

For a few minutes Sir Thomas lay perfectly 
still, till Treherne, who felt utterly exhausted, 
roused himself with a shiver to ascertain if he 
were alive. : . 

Bometbing came with a flapping of wings 
through the weird stillness, and he shuddered 
again as a loathsome bat swept.in its Immber- 
ing flight close to hig uncovered head. 

* Are yon in pain?” he asked, and ‘his own 
voice sounded strange in his ears as he 

forward to look at the Baronet’s face. 

It was discoloured as.if by smoke, and the 
only aign of life was a sort of conynlsive 
twitching in the eyelids. 

It seemed as if he were very near death, 
and Treherne knew tbat this man's death 
would relieve him from the smallest fear of 
detection, and above all, would make it 
possible for him to love Cyrilla Dacre without 
the slightest shade of dishononr, and give him 
once again the blessed chance of winning her 
in all her beauty and sweetness for his own. 
And yet impossible and improbable as it may 
seem, it never occurred to him to wish for it. 

Watehing there by the Baronet's side he 
was congcioua of no desire except to cee him 
restored to health as soon as possible. 

“TI don’t think I shall get over this,” said 
Sir Thomas, slowly. 

‘Oh yes, you will, as goon ag we can get 
you into comfortable quarters,” said Ronald, 
enconragingly. 

“ The worst is,” with afaint touch of his 
old querulonsness, ‘I haven’’ got a son to 
come after me,” 

Treherxe did not think it necessary to make 
any answer to this remark, 


You must be pretty well done . 





“ T like you, Trcherne; if T-only could haye 
had a son like you! Oh!” with a gross, 
‘take the name of Daere,and Til make yoy 
‘my heir.” 

“Freherne drew a-deep breath. 

“TI wouldn’t be your heir for the world, 
‘Good Heaven, vot" ‘he answered, almos: 
vehemently, aa it lashed across him that this 
very man who was offerieg to meke him hi: 
heir, would put him into prison without the 
emallest remorse, if ‘he only guessed who he 
was. ‘Don’t talk of it) don't say another 
word about it!’ he added, uneasily, looking 
round anxiously to ste if there were no sign 
of Lord Wildgrave’s return. 

“T'll set my wife at yoo,” said Sir Thoma:, 
scarcely above hia ‘breath. 

“Lady Daere would never ask me such a 
thing as that,” frowning. 

‘You've no heart—no gratitude, and ye; 
Treherne, you—and yet——” his voice diej 
away, and his eyes closed. 

Treherne fett an overpowering temptation 
to emd it all by one stroke, and tell the Barong; 
that he was Ralph Trevanion. 

Nothing could be so detestable as this 
ridiculous friendskip which was always being 
offered him on false grounds; and sarely no 
‘mean, however lost te honour or generosity, 
would prosecute ancther for a hasty blow, 
oes he had just done hia best to save his 

ife. 

The fatal words were on ‘his lips when 
@ flash of light and the tramp of several fee; 
showed that help was nearet hand. He drew 
‘back hastily, with a sigh of regret for having 
lest his opportunity, and impatience at having 


| to take up his burthen agaim, not recognising 


the fact that he had been saved by a happy 
chanee from committing ‘the greatest impru- 
denee-of his life. 

Coionel Gordon, who eame in with Lord 
‘Wildgrave, Mr. ‘Stevens, and several men, 


| caught sight of Treherne looking atterly worn 


out, and shivering in his shirt sleeves. 

Immediately, his first imtereat centred on 
his friend, and he said, hastity, “ You get out 
of this; we are quite enough withoas you.” 

** Sban’t I give » hand?” 

‘* Much good #% would be, in your present 
state,” contemptuously. “Now, my men, 
put that thing here,” pointing to the im- 
provised litter, ‘lay it jaet by his side, and 
we'll get him on to it without any trouble.” 

Sir Thomas looked up dazzled by the light 
of the torches. 

** What are you going to do to me?” 

‘Going to ge} you out of this hole. Now, 
then, alt ready ?” said the Colonel, shortly. 

Very dexterously they lifted the Baronet, 
who was a Vv Nor man, onto the litter, 
and then raised ij with some difficulty by eix 

irs of arms on to the same number of 
shouldere. Treherne looking ‘back aa he got 
near the mouth of the adit, thought that the 
whole scene locked like a representation of & 
miuer’s funeral on tho stage, and then he 
stepped outside into the freshness of the sweet 
night air, saw Oyrilla sitting there in the 
moorilight, and forgot everything else. 

“Are they coming?” she asked tremt- 
lously, as shestood up. 

“Yes. At once. Shall we-go op to the 
Tower to prepare ‘Weston'’s mind?” he sug- 
gested, as he picked up his coat, and put 
tt 


on. b 

“Not'to the Tower?” leoking up into his 
face with a swift glance from frightened eyes. 

**I¢ is the nearest place,” ‘he said, wearily, 
leaning sgainst the frame-work of the door. 
“If you would leave your husband in DY 
charge, I'd do my beat for him.” i 

«My place would be by his ‘bed side,” she 
said in a low voice, looking down:on a tuft of 
heather at her feet. sa 

“Then mine would be at Woodlands,” be 
replied, with his eyes fixed on the ground. 

“That would be turning you out.” 

“Tt ia a rare pleasure for a stranger like me 
to do the smallest service for Lady — 
he eaid, with a grave bend of his silvered . 
but still with averted eyes. Oaly once 
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raised them, and drank in the beauty of her 
lovely face, when her whole attention seemed 
to be fixed on the men who' were tarrying her 
husband. When she turned her head with an 
anxious question, his lashes drooped at once, 
and he said, in a hoatse voice,— 
«Shall we walk on?” 
Anything was better than ctanding tongue- 
tied by her side, in the us sweetness 
of the moonlight. 
«“ But might I speak tohim first?” 
“No, no,’ said Colonel Gordon, hastily. 
“ You go on in front.” 


CHAPTER XXtTV. 
A DANGEROUS POSITION, 


Tus feeling that he was moving ina dream 
was still strong pon Treberne, when he 
reached the door of the Lonely Tower with 
Lady Dacre. There was no necessity for him 
to give any orders, for Colonel Gordon, ditectly 
he heard the state of the case from Lord 
Wildgrave, sent fall ditections'to Weston, who 
bustled about and got everything ready as fact 
as he could. 

Cyrilla sat down on a chair of carved wood, 
and leant her arm on the table, her hand on 
her head. Her brain seemed in a whirl, and 
silence her only safety. Her husband was 
very ill, and they were now bringing him 
slowly up the hill, pethaps ‘to. die in Ralph 
Trevanion’s house; but wae that any reason 
why she should be- perfectly eallons to the 

sof a man, who was only a few feet 
from her at that moment, and whose life that 
husband had ruined? 

Without seeming to glance in his direction. 
she could tell how the joy of his yonth had 
gone from him by the stern expression on his 
face, which had once been aa as the 
sunshine in Jane, and by the pose of his head 
which drooped as if in utter weariness or 
dejection. a 

And yet she must not give him one word of 
sympathy for fear lest her forced composure 
should break down ; she must bury her com- 
passion as if it were an unworthy thing, and 


seem to be cold and heartless, when her|g 


heart was distracted with pain. 

She got up from her seat, and stood in the 
arched doorway with one of Hilda Romer's 
roses brushing the softness of her cheek. 

reherne came and-atood by her, watching 
the slow progress of the bearers of that heavy 
burden up the hill, and yet having room in his 
mind to think how he would secure that rose 
and place it beside one other which had been 
given him at the ball. 

Good heavena! was it only lavt night—it 
seemed like a fortnight’ago ? 

‘*Now then,” saiti Oolonel Gordon, rather 
breathlessly, “is the table pushed aside? for 
we must go straight ahead.” . 

Treherne reproached himself for his forget- 
falness, as he hu ptshed the table 
towards the side, so as to leave a free passage 
in the middle, and opened the @oor of the 
= ree on ‘the oe ‘floor. 

was room us ocoupied by ‘Tre- 
herne himself, but Wesson, who be an 


invaluable man in an emergency, had hastily | 


Moved his possessions to a bedroom on the 
aa floor, and prepared? this one for the 

Sir Thomas was carried straight through, 
and laid upon the bed, and'then came a pause, 
for no one knew exactly what to do. 

The miners went away after having 
received some reward for their trouble. 
Mr. Stevens asked if there were anything 
more he could do, and being told that nothing 
. he wanes at ser) motnent, went off. 

ve and the Colonel wiped their 
heated foreheads, and locked at any other 
Mquiringly. 

No one knew what sort of state Sir Thomas 
sn in, he might be a mass of broken bones, 
or he had certainty groaned heavily when 
they moved him; he might be going to die the 
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Meanwhile, they were afraid of doing any- 
thing ontil the arrival of the doctor. The 
SovEaby'Decre eecoping, pasetully Over bet 
wee Lacy Dacre tt g y over her 
husband, whilst she bathed his forehead with 
sore ecau-de-cologne, whith Treherne had 
fetched her from his dreseing-table. 

He-was leaning sgainst the wall with folded 
‘writs, ho ayrens | saying nothing, but looking 
down with compassionate eyes on the inani- 
mate face of his enemy. 

“Lady Dacte can’t stay here,” said Lord 
Wildgrave, in'a cautious undertone. 

" We oonld give the house up to her, and 
migrate to Woodlands,” said the Colonel, his 
eye wandering to his Pipe on the mantelshelf, 
which he aia not like to light out of politeness 
to Cyrilla. 

‘Yes, but Treherne’s not fit for that sort of 
thing to-night ; and if they won't try to save 
themselves from an intolerable position, we 
must do it for them.” 

“How did you know?” said the Colonel, 
slowly, looking at the Viscount's grave face 
with wondering eyes. 

“I don’t know if I ought to tell you, but 
someone was sutprited into calling him 
‘Ralph’ to-day, Then the trath flashed 
across me, and I wondered that I had not 
guessed it before,” 

“Mrs. Gifford, I suppose. Do you know, 
Wildgrave,” whilst his tones and face showed 
signs of deep emotion, “it was I who brought 
over the cursed report that she was married 
to him, which cost that poor gitl,” nodding 
his head towards the bedroom, “all her 
happiness and ruined that boy’s life! I never 
talk of it, but I never forget it.” 

‘* Bat, after all, she needn’t have married 
Sir Thomas, so you mustn't be too hard upon 
yourself,” said the Viscount, kindly. 

“It’s my belief she cared for nothing on 
earth after that!’ clenching his fist, but only 
bringing it down softly on the table. ‘“Be- 
sides, she was driven into it by her father, the 
most sélfish man that ever stepped. Bat, 
thank goodness, here's the doctor! This is 
better lack than I expected,” and he got up 
— his seat after he had hastily emptied his 


“Sorry to hear that something has hap- 
pened to Sir Thomas,” began Dr. Adams as 
he took off his dtiving gloves. ‘How did he 
manage to get hurt—after it was all over? 
That's what puzzles me.” 

“We found him in the mine at jast eleven 
to-night,” explained Gordon, ‘‘ ard suppose he 
was caught by the second explosion.” 
“Whew! Badly hurt?” looking grave. 
‘‘We are waiting for you to tell us,” said 
Lord Wildgrave. ‘But look here, Adams,” 
loweting his voice almost to a whisper. ‘If 
you can persuade Lady Dacre that there is no 
necessity for her to stay here-—I want to take 
her back with me.” 

“You won't get her to leave him if there's 
the slightest danger; but I'll do my best,” 
and, led by the Colonel, the doctor hurried 
into the bedroom, and pulled the door to 
behind him. 

Lord Wildgrave got up and stood on the 
step, looking out into the night. 

Down below in the valley he heard his horse 
biting his bit, and jingling his harness a 
every stamp of his impatient hoofs. . 
No doubt the groom was just as impatient 
as the horse, butshe had no such patent ways 
of showing his «mall. powers of endurance, and 
had probably to be content with an uneasy 
kind of doze. 

What a sudden ‘tangle life had become since 
the discovery that Ronald Treherne was 
Ralph Trevanion ! 

Into that quiet, prosaic corner of Devon- 
shire there had dropped a bit of romance 
which might any day of the week change 
from a comedy into s tragedy ; and it seemed 
to the Viscount as if they were all inextricably 
involved in it, 

‘What would Hilda and Wilfred say if their 





next moment, or be all right in @ week or two. 


hero were etripped of his disguise, and dragged 
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as a would-be murderer toa prison and the 
dock ? 


It would throw such a black cloud of sorrow 
on their innocent lives that, young as they 
were, it would take years to make them re- 
cover it, 

And as to Lady Dacre, he could not bear te 
think of what her feelings must be if the man 
whose only fault had resulted from loving her 
too much were hunted to ruin by her dwa 
husband. 

Certainly it would solve the problem very 
nicely if Sir Thomas Dacre would slip quietly 
throngh their fingers into eternity. 

He was not a popolar man, neither « 
thorough friend, nor a generous landlord, 
Any one could see that he did not know how te 
treat the most charming wife that man ever 
had, and it was quite conceivable that Lady 
Dacte would be happier as a widow than & 
married woman, 

Lord Wildgrave’s réflections had jast 
reached this point when the doctor came out 
of the inner room, and he went back inte the 
hall to hear his verdict. 

‘‘T am happy to tell you,” Dr, Adams ssid, 
cheerfully, “ that Sir Thomas is in no imme- 
diute danger, and I think with great care we 
may be able to pull him through,” 

“I'm very glad to hear it,” said Lord Wild- 
grave, readily, in spite of his recent concla- 
sions, for it is eo natural for any one of & 
kindly disposition to rejoice in another's well- 
being. ‘*And I suppose there is no reason 
why Lady Dacre should not return with me 
to the Castle?” 

‘None at all!” was the prompt answer. 

Then there was'a pause which Treherne wat 
the first to break. 

“‘This house is entirely at Lady Dacre’s 
disposal, and we should feel highly honoured 
—shoulda’t we, Gordon?—if she would look 
upon it as her own for the next few days.” 

‘** I think, on the contrary, that as you proved 

If such an excellent nurse to my boy, 

ady Dacre could not do better than leave ber 

husband in your hands. Docome home with 

me,” said Lord Wildgrave, persuasively, as he 

moved towards the door, and passed her oa 
the way. 

Cyrilla hesitated, for she felt acutely all the 
embarrassment of her position. Was it pocei- 
ble to accept the smallest favour from Tre- 
herne’s hands? and, on the other hand, could 
she have the barbarity to turn him out of his 
own house when he looked as if he had scarcely 
strength to stand ? 

**I know I could trast Mr. Treherne,” she 
said, in a low voice, as a soft pink stole inte 
her pale cheeks, ‘*‘ but he looks.as if he needed 
nureing himself.” 

Treherne flashed, and the Colonel interposed 
before he could speak. 

*‘You are quite right, Lady Dacre: he's 
used up. Bat I’m as fit as poseible; I'll look 
after Sir Thomas to-night, and Treherne shal 
take hia turn to-morrow night, and then in the 
daytime,” he added, conbiderately, ‘we will 
give him up to you.” 

** And I'll eend over his man fitst thing to- 
morrow—orrather to-day. Good-night to you 
all. Come, Lady Dacre,” said the Viscount, 
hurriedly. 

“I feel as if I were deserting my post,” she 
said, plaintively, with a backward look towards 
her husband's still form on the bed. 

Treherne slipped at once into the bedroom, 
as if to show that he would not be neglected, 
and Cyrilla, underetanding exactly whet he 
meant bade good-bye to the others, and fol- 
lowed Lord Wildgrave down the hill, 

They did not say much to esch other during 
the drive. Lord Wildgrave made the horse 
go at @ capital pace, and they were neither of 
them eorry when they drew up at the side door 
of the Castle. Jt was opened at once by the 
fat foorman, who, for reasons of his own, had 
come downstairs from his ‘‘ durance vile,” and 
offered to sit up for his lordship. 

“This fellow seems to be the only one who 
is up’ the Viecount said, as soon as they were 
out of hearing. “Shall I eend him over as 
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once with your husband’s things, and let his 
own servant follow in the morning?” 

“Ob! not that man!” looking terrified ; 
**IT wouldn't have him go for the world!” 

“Do you know anything against him?” 
very much surprised. 

Cyriila leant against the bannisters, and 
tried to collect her thoughts. If she let ous 
that this man was a detective, she would be 
betraying her husband’s trast, and yet if she 
@ave no reason it would look so very odd. 

She resolved to trast to Lord Wildgrave's 
courtesy, and let him think what he liked. 

**I can’t explain; bat don’t send him, 
please,” looking up into his face with her 
weet, imploring eyes. 

*‘Not if you don't wish it,” with a kindly 
smile, “but you’ve puzzled me immensely. 
Too late to talk about it to-night, but if you 
‘would tell your maid—no, Ill send a message 
to your husband’s man in your name, and tell 
him to get Sir Thomas's things together, and 
start at once; he can have the farm cart. 
Good-night, Lady Dacre. Try to get to sleep 
as fast as you can, and don’t bother about any- 
Shing.” 

He left her with a warm pressure of the 
hand, but tired as he was, he had something to 
do before he went to bed. 

With cautious steps he went down a long 
corridor till he reached the suite of rooms ap- 
propriated to his son. Very gently he opened 
& door, and shading his candle carefally, went 
On tip toe towards the bed. But his precau- 
tions were all unnecessary—Wilfred was wide 
awake, and sitting up, with flashed cheeks and 
annaturally bright eyes. 

‘I’ve been listening for you such an awfal 
“How is Ronald? 
Qaite safe? Are you sure? I thought perhaps 
something dreadfal had happened to him,” 

“My dear boy!” laying his hand on his 
aon's hot head ; “ Treherne was saved before ; 
we went to look for Sir Thomas.” 

**Yes; but Ronald's so brave; he might 
have gone to save Sir Thomas and been hart. 
I got in such a fuuk, but I can sleep now,” 
laying down with a smile, 

Ais father sighed as he turned away. 


(To be continued.) 
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My boy Mark had asked me to iavite his 
“betrothed to the Cedars, and having made 
“Mark's wishes my law during the twenty-eight 
years of his life, I at once wrote to Miss Doris 
‘Mayburn and gave her a cordial invitation to 
“visit me. 

She accepted in a gracefal, pretty note that 
her favour, and at the 
time appointed I drove to the station and met 
her when the train arrived. As she was the 
only passenger who left the train at our station, 
‘I had no trouble about finding her, and greeted 
fer affectionately. 

She was very, very pretty; pure bloode, 
‘with a face like one of Raphael’s cherabim, 
‘almost babyish in its round outlines, wooder- 
ang blue eyes, and short golden curls. She 
“was very small, with helpless, childlike ways, 
‘and I wondered greatly at my boy’s choice. 

For Mark my grandson, orphaned in in- 
fancy, bad grown to manhood under my care, 
and was a man grave, and rather sedate, of 
stern rectitude, devoted to his profession— 
that of a lawyer—and the last man in the 
world I should have expected to fall a victim 
“40 a baby face and childlike manner. And 
yet, he loved Doris Mayburn with the first 
true, strong love of his heart, and saw only 
perfection in her caressing ways. 

In less than a week I ceased to wonder at 
Mark’s infatuation. Doris’s was, without ex- 
ception, the most lovable person I ever met 
dn my long life of varied experience. She 
‘was nineteen years old, and had been most 
carefully educated, and behind her baby face 


had a well-stocked brain. Her singing was 
simply perfect for an amateur, and she played 
well, though her fiagers were seldom on the 
piano keys except to accompany her sweet, 
pure voice. 

One of her great charms was the tender 
deference she paid to my age, without seeming 
even to consider me too old for a confidante 
and companion. We saw Mark only from 
Satarday afternoon till Monday morning as 
the Cedars was too far from London for daily 
trips. Bat although Doris talked often of her 
betrothed, of the preparations for her approach- 
ing wedding, she never seemed weary or dull 
in our quiet life. She read well, and we passed 
hours with our favourite authors; she sang 
for me; she worked me a us sofa, 
cushion, and we walked and drove out to- 
gether. 

But through all the charms of her manner, 
the innocent caressing ways habitual to her, 
there was an expression in her violet eyes 
that perplexed me, It was not sufficiently 
defiaed to be fear—more like a shadow of fear 
—and it was brief, passing away like a 
summer cloud across the sunshine. 

Ofcen she would lock her little hands to- 
gether, till the pressare looked as if it must 
pain her, while in her eyes would come a 
hungry look asif she was controlling some 
violent emotion by a great effort. 

She had been at my house about three weeks, 
when I began to be troubled about the extra 
servant I had hired as her maid. She was 
a young girl fcom Ashurst, our post-town, who 
had been highly recommended to me by one 
of my own old servants, and she was willing 
and respectful ; but I doubted her honesty. 

Having had the same servants about me 
; for years—women of tried principle—I had 
| become careless about locks and keys, and 
| seldom used them ; bat little trifies of valae 

began to disappear most marvellously afser 
|Jane came. A gold pencil-case with dia- 
mond top, that had belonged to my husband, 
was the first thing that I mi ; then fol- 
lowed a card-case of silver ; small triaketa 
disappeared, and I was thinking Jane muat be 
sent away, when, one morning, going unex- 
pectedly to my room, I saw, through the open 
door, a reflection in my long mirror. 

Unseen myself, I watched Doris Mayburn 
as she softly opened my box of jewels, took 
outa pair of diamond earrings, and put them 
upon the bureau. In her eyes was the look 
of fear, now positive, defined terror; and her 
tiny hands worked convalsively as she heid 
them over the trinkets. Suddenly she 
snatched them, secreted them in her pooket, 
turned, and saw—me. 

With a ory that was terrible to hear, it 
was so fall of despair, she literally threw 
herself at my feet, moaning as if in pain. I 
stood erect, looking at her. I am an old 
woman, and the new names for ladylike steal- 
ing were eae Se a P 

randson’s betrot grovelling at my 
PF simply a thief, who had robbed me, 
and allowed an innocent servant to be sus- 
pected ; for she knew my resolution regarding 
Jane. Presently she looked up. 

Ne a hee ey he she said, im- 
ploringly. ng, I suppose, my utter 
disgust a my face, she cried : 

“T cannot help it. You may blame me as 
you will, I cannot resist the inclination to 
steal. I do try, but when I see small articles 
I must take them. I do not want them; I 
will give you all I have taken back again, but 
I shall probably steal them again when I see 
anopportanity. I muatdo it!” 

Then I took her from the ground, and 
looked into her eyes, trying to read the in- 
sanity I was sure was upon her. She lay in 
my arms like a child, sobbing pitifully, re- 
peating her assertion of inability to resist 
the desire to steal, till, against my own reason, 
in spite of my rectitade and common sense, I 
found myself petting and pitying her, as if she 
was the victim of a fever. 








Bat I would not promise to keep secret what 
I had discovered. Though I was won over to 





& most profound pity, I shrank from the ideg 
of my boy's wife being a thief. 

It was @ strange coincidence that on the 
very same evening Mark came home for his 
weekly visit, while we were chatting in the 
drawing room, said, geavely : 

‘« Thad a very painfal case presented to me 
this morning. One of our leading city men 
wanted me todefend his daughter, who is the 
victim of kleptomania.” 

I felt Doris, who sat near me shiver, and 
slip an ice-cold hand into mine. 

* Perhaps, you ladies,” continued Mark, 
“do not know that kleptomania is the new 
name for fashionable theft. We are old. 
fashioned folks here, and have always called a 
thief, a thief! It is monstrous,” he said, hig 
eyes flashing, “ todefend stealing because the 
thief is in high social tion.” 

“But,” I said, “they plead the temptation 
is irresistible.” 

‘So may any thief plead! Supposing I 
were to walk into a bank, and feel an irresisti. 
ble desire to run away with a few thousand 
pounde’ worth of bank notes. Do you imagine 
jadge or jary would acquit me?” 

‘** Bat,” I urged again, “if you had a dear 
friend a victim to this disease—if it is a dis. 
ease—would you judge her so sternly ?"’ 

‘I would. I couldfac sooner forgive a poor, 
starving wretch who took my purse when 
driven by want to crime, than I could a thief, ' 
who, needing nothing robbed me, and called 
the robbery kleptomania.” 

“But it it were a@ lady, delicate and re. 
fined, you would not send her to share the 
prison of common felons? ” 

“I would if she had fitted herself for their 
society by shariog their crime, Indeed, | 
sho Pe. Si such a case far more severely, for 
there is no shadow of excuse for it. A poor 
girl, ignorant and starving, would have far 
more leniency at my hands than a lady who 
could so lower hereelf.” 

I looked at Doris. She was pale as death, 
and in her eye was a steady, mournfal look I 
had never before seen there. 

“ Mark,” she said, “if you had a dear 
friend who was vfilioted with kleptomania, 
how would you advise her to overcome the 
temptation?” 

Something in the voice of his betrothed 
moved Mark deeply, for he replied with a 
strange solemnity,— 

“As all other temptations must be over- 
come—by constant struggle and fervent 


prayer.” 

I thought the time had come for these two 
to fully understand the painful position, and 
made some excuse to leave the room. : 

Not until I heard my boy go upstairs to his 
own apartment would I re-enter the drawing- 
ing room. Doris was there, deathly pale, but 
with a certain womanly expression new to her 
sweet face. : 
‘* I have told him,” she said; and her voice 
sounded hollow and forced. ‘‘ He will not give 
me up, but I have resolved to leave you all for 
a long, long time. I will try to overcome 
affliction of my life by struggle and prayer, 
as my darling advises. If I conquer I 
return ; if not, Mark's wife shall never be & 

” 


thief. 

She rose as she spoke, and, kissing me 
fondly, went to herroom. I thought to have 
a leng talk with her, to offer sympathy and 
counsel, but in the morning we found her 
room vacant, the bed undisturbed. She wrote 
to me soon, telling me she had walked to 
Ashuret and had caught the last train to 
London. 

“T leave home to-day,” she wrote, “and 
unless I can coms back to you cured I will 
come back no more.” ‘ 

In her room I found all the little trinkets I 
had sup were in Jane's hands. Mark 
and It often and gravely of the child he 
loved, sometimes hopefally, but often, aa time 
wore away, sadly, For my \dson 
repented often of his harsh, stern jadgment, 
and was willing to think there wae really 4 
disease in fault. i 
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«And yet,” he would say, with mournful 
eyes, “if it was kleptomania that made Doris 
take your trinkets, why should we have sent 
to penal servitude the burglar who was canght 
stealing the plate a few years ago? That 
oor wretch was driven to crime by starva- 
tion, but there was no sentimentality in his 
lawyer's plea. He wus merely a thief, and 
received the punishment of a thief.” | 

“And you would send Doris to prison, 

‘Heaven forbid! I cannot cease to love 
her, and pray that she may come back to us, 
as sbe promiaed.”” 

So two years wore away, and we thought 
Doris was lost to us. Mark came every week, 
as usual, to spend Sunday with me, and we 
talked of his betrothed as we talk of the 
dearly-loved dead. : 

One Saturday afternoon I was in my own 
room, sewing, when a knock upon my door 
was followed by the entrance of a lady, a 
little lady, who stood hesitating about enter- 
ing, till I said,— 

Doris, dear child, welcome |" 

Then she nestled in my arms in the old 
loving way. But in her face I read the truth 
I longed to see, the principle that had over- 
come her temptation, the triumph of prayer- 
fol effort. , 

The baby-look was gone, and the violet eyes, 
retaining all their sweetness, were fall of 
gentle dignity. The baby manner, too, had 
vanished in @ qniet, y-like deportment, 
very gracefal and winsome. 

‘My dear, dear child,” I said, taking off 
her hat and sacque, “ you are more than wel- 
come,” 

“You will believe me, then,” she said, 
earnestly, ‘‘ when I tell you I have conquered 
that horrible inclination ?" 

I assured her most warmly of my sincere 
belicf in her statement, my deep joy in her 
trinwph. She told me of her straggles, her 
payers, and the ual wearing away of the 

esire to appropriate the property of others. 

“For a year,” she said, “I have purposely 
watched the opportunities for theft, for you 
are the only one who ever detected me, the 
only person, excepting Mark, who knows of 
my old infirmity. I could have stolen largely 
from friends I visited, for even my own 
parents knew nothing of my besetting sin. 
— desire has left me. Mark may trust 
me ” 

And Mark did trust her, ani has never re- 
gretted his confidence. He comes, with his 
wife and children, to pass the summer months 
at the Cedars and he is not more stern and 
strict in his teaching to the little ones of the 
value of honesty, than is Doris his wife, who 
once believed herself an incurable klepto- 
maniac, 








POOR LADY BARBARA. 
—:0:— 
CHAPTER XI. 


Mr, Merxine was quite as bewildered as 
Keith expected when “ Mr. Higgins’ revealed 
his true identity, but he instantly consented to 


join the party, and suggested his brother, a- 


strapping young fellow of six-and-twenty, 
just now on a visit to Studley, should be en- 
listed in their service, 

= Whatever ha; opr then we are sure to 
come off victore. Old Mrs. Ashton would enjoy 
® band-to-hand struggle with the widow amaz- 
ingly, and if we leave Miss Browne to attend 
to Lady Barbara we then shall be more than 
& match for Mr. and Mrs. Jinks. It’s lacky 


the old woman to-day. To-morrow w 
— had far more difficulty.” . 
“ y ” 


“ It’s evident, Mrs, Higgins, you have no 
curiosity, or you'd have heard sa ago. 

Btudley is agog with the news. Mra. 
ard's youngest brother has just retarned from 


Mrs. Jinks has been shopping all the after- 
noon in anticipation.” 

‘*‘ Leaving Lady Barbara alone, for I saw 
Mrs. Lenard myself driviog with Mies 
Browne.” 

‘Well, perhaps Mr. Jinks relieved guard. 
They’re making a mighty fass about this 
brother. Why on earth, if Mrs. Lenard is so 
fond of him, hasn't he been to see her before 
all these years?” 

‘The West Indies are some way off!” 
The agent shook bis head. 


Perhaps if Miss Browne is really Lord 
Keith’s daughter Lady Barbara means to 
leave her the Grange, and it has struck Mrs. 
Lenard her brother might like to rule there 
as prince consort,” 

Was that it? Did that explain poor 
Blanche’s signal of distress? Keith said 
ws but nis face grew very white and 


Bruce?” observed the agent, “he ought to 
be here soon.” 

“I have written Iam on the track. To- 
morrow I shall telegraph, and I daresay he 
will start atonce. Somehow, Meeking, I have 
been put off the scent so often I could not bear 
to have Mr. Bruce arrive till I was certain of 
success.” 

The agent shrugged his shoulders. 

‘You're as certain of it now as if you stood 


Certain of seeing her, that is, the poor crea- 
ture may have been frightened into a state of 
imbecility by this time. I think Mre. Ashton 
deserves hanging for not coming forward 
sooner!" 

“I think she fancied it was a kind of loyalty 
to the dead to keep silent. By the way, 
Meeking, is she right in assertiog that Lady 
Barbara lost everything if she married in her 
father’s lifetime without his consent ?”’ 

“Perfectly correct, 
letter from Lord Munro respecting the dis- 
posal of his estate if his daughter Barbara 
married against his wishes, or if she should 
die intestate. None of the family, it seems, 
rated her intellect very highly. She was a 
beanty, but very far from clever.” 

‘I suppose my cousin will be the heiress ? 
she certainly ought to be.” 

‘ I differ from you as to the ‘ought.’ Her 
father had an enormous sum down from this 
old lord when he consented to the cutting off 
of the entail How he managed to run 


if Lord Munro had known he left children he 
might have thought of their benefit, bat I be- 
lieve the Earl was absolately unaware of his 
gson’s marriage; in that case he probably left all 
he had to charities He was a very benevolent 
man, and an almost universal subscriber to 
hospitals. Still, we shall soon know the truth ; 
Mr. Bruce has kept that letter carefully all 
these years, though he looked on it as so much 
waste paper, for we both supposed Mrs. Len- 
ard had insisted on Lady Barbara’s making a 
will in her favour long ago. The trust letter 
has done one thing: it prevented Lady Bar- 
bara’s alienating any portion of the lands or 
property——” 


perforce taken into full confidence, and entered 
with heart and soul into the expedition. 

‘*T shall be paying off a gradge of my own 
at the same time, Mr. Norman,’’ he said, 
cheerfully. ‘‘ I’ve longed to be equal with that 
widow ever since she complai to Jim that 
I made loveto her. Why, I wasa lad of seven- 
teen, and she looked as old as she does now.” 

Mr. Meeking gave rather a felonious air to 
the oe for he insisted on providing 
himeelf with all the tools needfal for window- 
breaking and lock-picking, three dark lanterns 
and a flask of wine. 

Tom objected to the last item ; all the others 


All| he said were quite in keeping; but no burglar 
Len- | hampered himeelf with refreshment of his 


own, trusting to the enforced hospitality of the 





the West Indies, and is going to pay her a visit. 


houses he entered, 


‘“We are safe to want it, Tom’’ retorted 
the agent. ‘For though Mrs. Ashton is a 
placky old soul I think she has promised 
more than she will be able to manage without 


| & little something to revive her by the way.” 


‘She promised to meet me at nine,” said 
Keith. 

‘That's quite an hour’ too soon. How cap 
we let her know? It'll be death to her 
rheumatics waiting an hour in the night air, 


poor old creature,” 


‘* There's more in it than meets the eye. | 


“T suppose you have telegraphed to Mr. 


“T have it,” said Tom, who was thoroughly 
gocd-natared in spite of the malice he cher- 
ished against Mrs. Lenard. ‘‘The mother 
was talking of sending the old body a basin of 
soup, so I will take it myself, and tell her you 
can’t possibly see to her business before ten. 
No one else in the room will be able to make 
out what business we mean, and she is quick 
enough to understand it herself.” 

It was a sacrifice to the young man’s dignity - 
to carry the soup through the village street, 
but it was a far greater trial to his feelings to 
have to interview the old lady in bed 

Granny had retired there early in the after- 
noon, according to the fraud she had resolved 


‘,on; and when she heard the agent had sent a 


Mr. Brace holds a 


there at Lady Barbara’s side this minute, | 


message she insisted on its being delivered 
personally. 

Her danghter-in-law apologised humbly to 
Tom for the trouble, and said she could not 
think what mother had been worrying Mr. 
Meeking about, 

The young man, however, bore his trials 
bravely, even to sitting down near the bed 
and listening without a smile while Mrs. 
Ashton explained to him she only wanted to 
see his brother about the waterpipes and 
drains. 

“ What a diplomatist that old woman would 
have made,” said Keith, when Tom told the 
story. ‘She was born for intrigues.” 

It was a fine night, which was fortanate for 
other things besides Mre, Ashton’s rheama- 
tism. It really seemed as though the in- 
mates of the Grange had played almost into 
Keith's hands, for Mrs, Lenard's cold was so 
bad that she went to bed at eight, and she 
kept Blanche—for whom, despite her conduct, 
she had as much liking as ® woman of her 
character could feel—so long administering 
warm drinks and shaking up pillows that 


. when the girl got to the door of her own room 


through the money I can't think. Of course, — 


i 
t 


The agept’s brother, Tom Meeking, was 





she found it locked. 

Evidently Jinks had retired for the night, 
and thinking the young stranger already in 
bed, had kindly secured her from being in- 
traded on. 

Unlackily, as Blanche thought at first, the 
key was gone, and she saw herself with the 
choice of huating up the much-feared Mehalah 
in her own premises and extorting the key 
from her or of passing the night in Mrs. 
Lenard’s sitting. room, where there was & very 
comfortable sofa, and the fire still burned 
brightly. 

Bianche chose the latter course. Sie went 
to the oak coal-chest and replenished the fire, 
relighted the wax candles in the large silver 
~sconces, and eat down to thiok, for though, 
wrapped in an eiderdown coverlet Mrs. Lenard 
had been using early in the evening she might 
have slept almost as comfortably as in her 
own bed she felt preternaturally wide awake, 


When she and Keith Norman agreed on the- 


token which was to call him to her aid they 
neither of them dreamed what special danger 


_ would befall her. 


That very morning, Mrs. Lenard with the 
sweetest smiles, the most caressing manny, 
had broken to Blanche news which madet .6 
poor girl long to rash back to London, een 
if she had to walk every step of the way. 

Nothing but the real pity and anxiety she 
felt for Lady Barbara, nothing but the 
promise she had given Keith kept her another 
night at the Grange. Bat for these she would 
have leaped out of the phaeton and boldly 
made her escape somehow, feeling Mrs. 
Lenard was so generally disliked no one would 
have helped her to regain possession of her 
captive. 
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Bas as it was Blanche felt she would have 
been like a soldier deserting his post had ahe 
left the Granye without warning Keith. She 
was certain he would find some means of 


| 


eommunicating with ber, and all that evening | 


she had been listening eagerly for an unex- 

pected knock at the deserted door. 
To-morrow afternoon would be too Iste, 

To-morrow, at five o'clock, Mr, William 


Lenerd, brother to Lady Barbara’s com- | 


panion, was expected at the Grange ; and her 
aunt bad arranged—so Mrs, Lenard told poor, 
trembling Blanche—that as her house waa no 
pleaeant home for a young girt, Mr. Lenard 
wan!d be a more fitting person to take charge 
of her niece, and would, after a speedy mar- 
riage, remove ber to.a more cogenia! home. 

Marry a man she had never seen! Bianche 
wonld have refneed even that at any cost; but 
the fate prepared for her was even more dis- 
taetefol. Marry a man.closely related to Mra, 
Lenard! Link her whole life with that of a 
woman she ehrank from with loathing dread !| 
Sbe would rather have thrown herself from 
one of the windows of the Grange than have 
yielded 


Bat Blanche, though troubled deeply by this 


new complication of her position, was too 
prave gnite to despair, 

She knew if will and perseverance could 
mansge it, Keith Normsn would be with her 
himeelf, or contrive to remove her from the 
Grange when once he had seen her signal of 
distress 

If any unforeseen chance made hia coming 


too late. Blanche had quite resolved on her nex | 


step. She would wais, withoutany open show 
of hostilities, until the next time ehe was in 
the villaye with Mrs, Lenard, and then she 
would, at any risks, jamp fram the phaeton. 
If Keith had left the Studley Hotel, James 
Meeking at least would be «till in she village, 
and as her aunt's agent would sorely give her 
® shelter until she could hear from Dr, 
Ward. 

Is was all planned out, She believed Keith 
would come; but if Mrs. Lenard was teo wily 
for him, if the widow contrived to prevent bia 
entering the Grange, at least Blanche had 
decided on her only plan. 

To have thought out the fature and faced 
ita dangera bravely made those dangers seem 
jesa 

The hour of qniet thought had given 
Blanche new courage, and finding sleep impas- 
sible she took up a book, and forgot in its 
pages the dangers havering round her path. 

She was bronght back to actual life by the 
sound of unmistwkable footsteps in the next 
wing. Mach alarmed she eanght up one of the 
eancles, and going to the baizedoor which shat 
off the west wing from the rest of the house 
opened it, half expecting Jinks had dis- 
covered the mistake and retusned to look her 
up safely for the night inside inatead of out- 
side her own chamber, but the sight which 
met Blancte’s eyes well.nigh took away her 
breath. 

Her trust bad not been in vain. Only a 
few houra bad passed since, by her mate 
signal of distress, she had implored Keith 
Norman's help, and here he was in person to 
give it. 

And ip his own trus character, tao, The 
wig, beard, and whiskers of Mr. Higgins were 
utterly diecarded. 

Hie skim waa the colour natnre intended it, 
and he was restored to the originalef the image 
which had lived in Blanche’s memory since 
their first mesting at the listle railway 
station. 

Wath ons faint ory she sprang forward and 
took bia hand. Her troubles were forgotten 
now her hero had come. 

“Silence and caution, my dear girl,” he 
whispered, 

Then Blanche being past the antrance that 
ia anotually in the wess wing Keith coolly 
Jocked the green -baize door, and eo cut off 
ajl commonication with the ress of the house. 

** Where does Mre, Lenard sleep 2?” 

“ Upstairs.” 


‘* And the Jinks?” 


** Their rooms are next Mre. Lenard’s, but’ 


I think Mehalah is backwards and forwards a 
great deal.” 

Keith led her down the corridor, and there 
she saw Mr. Meeking and a tall young man. 
The latter was administering a glass of wine 
to old Mra. Ashton, who seemed almost tired 
out. 

‘* Blanche,” said Mr. Norman, when they 
had reached the little group, ‘‘I want yeu to 
tell Mrs, Ashton and these gentlemen exactly 
what you heard in the pink room?” 

The girl obeyed him. Granny nodded her 
head emphatically, as she gaye back her 
empty glass to Tom Meeking, 

‘* That was my Lady Barbara right enough. 
Sure, she always did moan when she was in 
pain. Evenasa child she seemed as if she 
hadn't strength to have a real good ory aud 
have done with it."’ 

They went into the pink room, that strange 
party—the young girl, the old nurse, and 
the three men. Granny kept up bravely, but 
she was trembling from head to foot, 

“I'll show you the way; bat I don’t think 
I can go down with yon,” she said, apologeti- 
cally, 
ache,” 

** Blanche will stay with yon,” said Keith, 
quickly, for he had been trying to fiod an 
excuse to leave his cousin in the pivk room, 
some instinct telling him the scene below 
— not be fit for a young, tender-hearted 
gir 

In perfect silence the three men went down 
the steep ladder. like staircase, whiclwa sliding 
panel in the-floor had revealed. Never while 
he lived did Keith Norman quite forget that 


| moment, 





The room in which they found themselves 
was a mere crib, bolding only one chair and a 
pallet bed. 

On the latter Iay stretched the shrunken 
emaciated form of the woman who, when 
Meeking had seen her last, was in the prime 
of life, and who had looked then, if possible, 
more beautifal than in the days of her early 
girlhood. 


At thirty-five Barbara Keith had been the 
loveliest woman for miles round, and now, 
eleven years later, James Meeking saw her 
again, ® creature so thin that surely only 
starvation had produced those hollow cheeks, 
those lean, claw-like fingers. Of beauty, of 
comeliness, there was no traee. It was hard 
to believe. the eyes which gazed on the in- 
truders with such feeble terror had ever been 
bright and sparkling. 

‘Don’t you know me?” said James Meek- 
ing, speaking with almost a woman's gentle- 
ness. ‘' Won’é you try to'speak tome? ”’ 

‘‘Lady Barbara,” began Keith, and then 
his- words failed him, for this poor wreck of 
humanity joined her hands together, and 
pleaded to him for mercy. 

“I never meant to doit! I didn’t care for 
money. I wanted to tell Mr. Bruce I was 
manried, bunt they wouldn’t let me!” 

“ Who wouldn't?’ asked Meeking, kindly. 

“ She and Gus.” 

‘“We know you never meant any harm,” 
said Keith, soothingly. ‘We only want to 
heip you.” 

‘It was for their sakes,” pursued the poor 
creature. “Gus wanted money so badly; and 


‘‘Tam ‘hat tiged, and my bones do’ 


Mrs. Lenard’s neck with a great deal of plea. 
sure, 

“ You won't take me to prison?” pleaded 
Lady Barbara. ‘It was so long ‘ago, and I 
have suffered so much, and the money did me 
no good. Patty has had to spend it all in 
paying people to keep the seoret; I haven't 
had a shilling in my parse for years, and 
lately Patty has got so unkind.” 

“TI will never take you away from tha 
Grange,” said Keith, persuasively. ‘‘ But this 
is not a comfortable room, must sce 
about moving you 30 a better one,” 

“ Patty says it isn’s safe!” 

“ Who is Patty?” 

‘She used to wait on meand Mona long 
ago; then she marricd, Mona never liked her, 
but you see she was his sister, and Gos asked 
me to be good to her.” 

Norman guessed the trath then. The hus. 
band might have been a worthless, ne’er.do- 
well, and have married the beauty for her 
expectations, bué he had won her love and 
had made her happy for the one short year of 
their married life, save for the frand he had 
committed, which, after all, was not against 
his wife, there was nothing to be laid to his 
charge, the cruelty, the appression, and the 
long course of dsily torture by working on 
poor Barbara's fears, all these were bis sister's 
work. 

“TI have brought same one who knew you 


long ago,’ said Keith, cheerfully. ‘* Have 
you forgotten your old nurse? " 
‘IT won't see-her! Patty says she is a apy, 


and would send me to prison, and I feel so 
ill, maybe I am dying, and I would rather 
die-here. It isn't a very nice room, but it is 
better than a prison.” 


‘You shall never go:to prison,” said Keith, 


as he tenderly raised the poor fzagile form, 


wrapped it in a blanket, and carried it in his 
strong young @tms up the narrow staircase, 
through the pink room, down the long oor- 
ridor, right out of the west wing to the pretty 
parlour where Blanche: had though’ to pass 
the night, and where she and Nurae Ashton 
bad gone a few minutes before ata hint from 
Tom Meeking, to make all. ready for the 
sufferer. 

It was not till she was Jaid on the sofa, and 
her old nurse was crying over her, that the 
terrified expression left ber face. 

“I shonld bave known you anywhere, 
Goody,” she said te Mrs. ; “and 
you, too, Mr. Meeking; ‘but who are the 
others? "’ 


‘‘ This is your niece," said Norman, leading 
Blanche up to the dying woman, “your 
brother's daughter.” 

“Which of them? Keith had two little 
girls, Blanche and Dorothy. I promised him 
to be good to them, but Patty could never find 
out where they were, It was a stolen mar- 
riage, bat it wronged noone. It was not like 
mine.’ 

“I'am Blanche,” whispered the girl, bend- 
ing over her aunt. ‘We lost Dolly when she 
was a little girl; but Mr. Bruce found her, 
and I am to see her very soon.” 

Mr. had despatched his brother for 
a doctor, and ‘told him to bring back the vicar, 
who was also a magistrate. 

He had more ‘experience by far in life's sad 
scenes than Keith Norman, and he saw quite 
well that Lady Barbara's hours were num- 


he thought I was a heiress. He took me} bered 


abroad directly Mona died, and he said no 
one would.ever know.” 
“ Where is he now? " asked Keith, ' 


died only a few weeks after Mona, 

“* And then you came heme?” 

* Patty brought-:me here. She said it was 
a-great risk for her to run, for if anyone 
what I had done they could pat‘me im prison, 
and punish her for helping me’to:escape.”” 

Keith could have wept, strong man though 
he was, as he realized the course of torture 

fer eleven years on this poor crea- 


ture. At this moment he could have wrung’ 


-|quiet and 
“He died. Thewvong did not prosper, hey} 


knew) 





The woman whose seclusion had been the 
talk. of Studley for eleven years gs 
silent, bat wit 4S. — t) 
ineffable peace upon her ; even 
smifed faintly when Keith pushed her sofa 
nesrer to the fire, and the old nurse formally 
presented him to hienunt as‘*Lady Diana's 
boy.” 

‘He has her eyes,” said Lady Barbara, 
slowly, ‘' And so they callfed him after us. 
lam so to see bim and Biauoche just 


ones! bat-why didn't they come before?” 
enewered that 


No one question. They 
could net tell the dying worman her own folly 
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had made it well-nigh impossible for any one 
to break through Lady Barbara's seclusion. 

Mrs. Lenard had taken a sleeping draught, 
and so was not easily disturbed; while 
Mehalah Jinks and her hasband were so used 
to end their day's labours with extensive con- 
gmmption of strong gin that it would at any 
time have taken little less than an earthquake 
to awaken them before their usual hour, eo no 
hint of what was g reached them. 

Tt was nearly o'clock when Tom 
Mecking returned in John Ashton's fly, 
driving the vicar and Dr. Carlyle. 

Both were old men, and both had known 
Lady Barbara from her birth. 

In spite of Mr, Martin’s brief infatuation 
tor Mrs. Lenard he had very kindly feelings 
for the mistress of Stndley Grange. 


Perhaps when he received Tom ayy 
a 


summons, with @ very plain statement 
what had been going on at the Grange, he felt 
a little ashamed t@ remember how much he 
had sdmired the wily widow. 


grave by cruelty and neglect? But we will 
change all that now. A little care, and a 
taste of happiness will soon restore her to 
health.” 

Dr. Carlyle shook his head. 

* Too late,” he whi to Keith. “ You 
have given her the sight of friendly faces 
round her death-bed; you have soothed her 
las# hours, bnt you cannot give her one day 
mors of life.” 

Tootrue, Other eyes had seen that besides 
the doctor’s. 

Mr. Martin had taken out a pocket-ink- 
stand, and was writing very quickly the words 
which fell from the dying woman's lips. 

No long story; very short and very simple. 
Only the date and place of her marriage, and 
of her husband's death ; and of how, when he 
was gone, she wouli gladly havo given up the 
Grange, but:she was told it was too late. By 
once concealing her marriage she had brought 
herself in danger of the law. 

To be safe from prison—that had been her 
cne sim all these eleven years. 


She knew nothing of the money remitted: 


her. Patty managed everything. 

She asked her to\send her brother’s widow 
— money, but Patty could never find her 
out. 


There were some ~papars: abont her brother: 
< his wife in the desk, but Patty kept the 

ey. 

Keith was married at St Clement's, in the 
— perhaps his children were christened 


He was married in his real name; but. his 
wife never knew his trae rank. Lately they 
‘both went by the name of Browne. 

This was. his little girl, they told her, and 
she could see the likeness. 

* * ° . * 

When Mrs. Lenard opened the door of her 
Own. sitting-roonm the next morning to re: 
proach Mehalah with the tardy arrival of 
her breakfast she found: it tenanted by old 
nurse Ashton, and something very still. and 
quiet, over which the old woman was jealously 
keeping guard, 

“She's gone!” was Goody's greeting to her 
foe, “ amd can’t never! torture: her no 
more, She made « beantifal end, and she 
died with two.of her owa. kit» besirie her, and 
the — new ge prayers !"’ 

‘I want Jinke!” imterrmpted the widow, 
“= — - = her voice, 

“ eis; town prison by this time, 
and her husband too; for stealing, Maybe 
nee join them. ry pores: mua on what 

Nnswers you vive to y ing’s) ions! 
He's waiting tor you baiom oa fale! 

The gentlemen had arranged together that 
James Meeking should manage the: affair. 
Keith was too much affected to be the one to 





lay down terms. Thougha telegram had besn 
despatched to Mr. Bruce, they could not tell 
the exact hour of his arrival, and they all 
longed to have done with Mrs. Lenard, so 
Mr. Martin and Dr, Carlyle both agreed that 
the agent having beem directly in Lady 
Barhara’s employ was the fittest person to 
deal with the widow. 
He offered her two alternatives—a free 
ure from Standley if ebe gave up all the 
vate papers of the Keith family; of which 
she had obtained possession, and rged her 
stolen hoards—or prosecution. 
At firss Mrs, Lenard trisd te carry things 
with a high hand ; protesting ehe had taken 
nothing—not @ five pound note. Ofcourse 


, Lady Barbara had made her presente, but she 


suppose the agont would not try to rob her 
those. 


Mr. Meeking stoo@ firm as a rock. He 

ber she well knew Lady Barbara 
not the true owner of the Grange, and 
in taki bought with its revenue 


was 
that 

she was my stolen property. No, she 
oo eaid, or join Mr. and Mrs, 


“Do you want to make me a beggar?" 
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t to Lady Barbara, if revealed, 

mo hn om you popular execration, 

I shouldn't wonder if they lynched you. You 

see, the Keiths have been loved and respected 
here for centaries 1” 

Ske was convinced then. She preduced 

investments representing a hun- 

Gred thoussnd pounds; she said—and the 


iil. gotten gains had been lost by the failare of 
a large bask. 

More precious in Keith's eyes than these 
vouchers were the certificates of the marriage 
of Mary Browne and Viscount Keith, and of 
the baptism of their children—Dorothy and 
Blanche. 

These onee gained, there was no advantage 
to be had by prosecuting Mra. Lezard; it 
could not bring, back Lady Barbara, or undo 
one iota.of her sufferings; and as Mrs. Lenard, 
being Lady Bapbara’s sister-in-law, could 
claim a connection with the Keiths, it was 
not advisable to: see her a convict, though Mr, 
Norman declared she dezerved it, 

They saw her safely off the premises; 
turned in half-a.dozen of Mrs. Ashton’s 
family to take temporary care. of the Grange; 
and then it was hastily arranged that the 
agent’s mother should have the pleasare of 
reositing the Honorable Miss Keith as her 
guess until the arrival of Me. Bruce. 

The old lawyer’s conduct puzzled every one. 
He must have had the telegram at. nine 
o'clock ; bat evening came, and brought no 
answer. It was only the next morning that 
Keith heard from him—a message brief and 
alarming, 

“ Will start at once. Only had yonrs late 
last night. Had left Falham early. Terrible 
railway accident.. L. J. much shaken.” 


Keith did not. show the telegram to Blanche, | pett 


for he feared the L. J. referred to her sister. 
He rejoiced unselfishly that his darliog was 
Lord Keith's. younger chili. If the Earl of 
Manro's testa mentary letter devised his estate 
to ‘his. son’s heir the elder daughter would 
take all, 

He should be free to tell Blanche of his love 
without treachery, hie fixed resolution being 
never to ask a woman richer than himself 
to: be his wife. 


csi 


CHAPTER XI, AND LAST. 


Tux girl who: had so long thought herself’ 
Joan Disney stood motionless by the side of 
the dead man; the Doctor: came in sdon, but 
she did not need: his kindly words to tell her 
all was over; her mind seemed in one whirl, 
her brain felt tottering; never once did she: 
think of the change'this would make in her 


lover's prospects, the one feeling uppermost 
with her was thankfalness for the strange 
chance meeting. 

*T am so glad I was there,” she mur- 
mured half to herself, ‘All the sting will be 
taken out of his unkindness now. I shalinevar 
think harshly of him again,” 

Dr. Gray had caught the words, and wag 
locking at Joan in wonderment. 

‘* Why, I thought he was a stranger to you; 
if I had known otherwise I would never have 
given you the shock of witnessing his death!” 

Joam looked up at the kind old man, the 
heavy tears trembling in her eyes, 

‘‘We had never met before,” she said, 
simply; “bat I had heard of him ali my life; 
until a month ago | believed myself his uncle's 
daughter.” 

“Is it possible?” the doctor, like the rest 
of the world, read the newspaper, and had 
heard of the case of “ Disney versus Browne, 
otherwise Disney.” ‘ Do you mean that you 
are Dorothy Browne?” 

“Yes,” 

“Why, of all the world I should say you 
had most reason to disiike him, poor fellow, 
and yet you are orying for hie death,” 

“T can’t explain it,” exid Joan ; “bat I was 
never angry with him; I seemed to feel he 
could not help geting as ho did, juat because 


of bis pride, amd I am-eo glad leaw him, so 


thankful that he at least died my friend.” 

“© Then you tol@ him?” 

But the excitement and strain had been too 
néuch for Joan, comingas they did afver weeks 
of sorrow. She balf tottered aw abe tried to 
reach the door, amd bat for Dr, Gray's sup- 
porting arm must have fallen. 

The kindly surgeon took her to his own 
house and lefé her in his wife’s care, at her 
request tglegraphing to Mr. Bruce's office. 
That was therexson Keith Norman was kept 
so long without a reply to his message. It 
reached, Rochester House after Mr. Brucs had 
started in the morning, and his usual hour of 
return found him at Mortlake identifying the 
body of the poor young Earl. 

Dr. Gray himself went to break the news to 
Mrs. Disney, for that task Kenneth Brace 
would not undertake; he could be truly sorry 
for her, could even sympathize with her grief; 
but even now he could not forgive her treat- 
ment.of Joan, and while he was sorry he had 
parted from the young Earl in anger, he never 
regretted the course he had taken. 

The Grays insisted on keeping Joan and her 
guardian for the night, and the morning foand 
her co ill and weary that Mr. Bruce agreed at 
once to the doctor’s wish she should remain 
where she was, specially as her testimony 
might be required at the inquest, which must 
soon be held on Lord Landale, who, strange to 
cay, was the only passenger Killed, though 
many had sustained serfous injuries. 

Poor Mr. Bruce! Business at his office 
urgently demanded attention, the telegram 
from Keith — forwarded from Falham—re 
qhired him to go to Yorkshire ; he was at his 
wits" end with over-work, and i was actually 
not until he was in the train for Studley thas 
the fact dawned on him his old friend's 
e@ child would soon in very trath bear the 
rank he had believed her birthright, indeed, a 
higher one; since a Countess. is of more im- 
portance than an Harl’s daughter. d Dorothy, 
Countess of Landale, and only a little while 
before she bad been taunted as poor, obscure, 
and nameless! 

“I am. sare she never thought of it,’ 
declared the doctor. ‘'I am glad Bob has 
her promise, or she might have: refased hin 
from some qnixotic notion ; she was not good 
enough for an Earl, fancy that good, simple- 
hearted fellow, Lord Landale; well, he will 
@o his duty in any rank, bat. I am afraid St. 
Ursala's will miss him sadly.” 

They bhried Lady Barbara with the honours 
due to Lord-Munros daughter ; but the fact of 
her marriage wae never noised abroad, indeed . 
there was no. need, for as;she had died integ. 
tate, the supplement to her father’s will took 





effect.as s matter of course. It wae read by 
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[you SHALL NEVER GO TO PRISON!’’ SAID KEITH, BAISING THE SLIGHT 


Kenneth Bruce directly after the funeral, and 
there were present, among a long line of 
notables, the FitzTemples and the new Earl 
of Landale, who had walked side by side with 
Keith in the procession to the grave, since had 
she lived but a little longer he too would have 
become Lady Barbara’s nephew. 

Poor Bob was sadly downcast; it was his 
recond funeral in one week. And he had loved 
hia cousin Edgar so truly and so well, it was 
pain te him to think they bad ever been at 
variance, while the idea of benefiting by his 
death seemed to the kind-hearted young 
surgeon almost wicked, 

One person whom some people bad thought 
should attend Lady Barbara’s funeral was 
abcent—her brother-in-law. Mr. Norman 
might have expected an invitation, but Keith 
bad not sent it, knowing that Bryan was 
masking such a failure as a solicitor that his 
futher could not be absent from the cffice 
three deys without great danger of losing 
clients. 

And the dccument kept s0 carefully for £0 
maby years proved very simple, and showed 
that Lord Munro had not only heard of his 
son’s marriage, but had inquired very care- 
folly into his own descendants. 

He left, failing issue by Lady Mona or her 
second sister, his whole property at their 
deaths to bis ames Keith Norman, with 
the sole ccndition that it should be entailed 
on his eldest son, who was, on coming of age, 
to take and bear the name of Keith. 

“You are lord of all!” cried Kenneth 
Bruce, wringing his favourite’s hand, “and 
my office will be the loser, for with twenty 
thousand a-year you can’t devote yourself 
to law, Keith,” and the old man’s voice grew 
almost solemn in its earnestness. ‘ Who will 
say after this there is such a thing as chance? 
Mrs. Norman's cruel scheming to turn you 
adrift in favour of her own son, and your 
father’s weak submission to her will, were | 
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only the workings of Providence by which 
you were driven to the rescue.” 

For six months after that funeral day 
Rocheeter House was brightened by the pre- 
sence of two young ladies, Dorothy and 
Blaxuche Keith, who learned to love each other 
with true sisterly affection, although all their 
youth had been epent apart. Everyone knew 
the true name of the elder of these girls, but 
yet her friends never called her anything but 
“Joan,” and the old servants at Folham 
— never address her except as ‘my 
a y.” 

Her cousin, Keith, told her one day, emiling, 
that as the title would so soon be hers by 
right, it really was a pity to try and make 
them change it, 

1t was mainly due to the persuasions of his 
two wards—as he called the sisters—that Mr. 
Bruce decided to give up his profession and 
keeping Rochester House for the winter, and 
build himself a pretty cottage in Yorkshire 
for his chief abode. 

As both the girls ruled over him with de- 
spotic sway, no time was lost ; Joan wouldfain 
have bad a second cottege built near her future 
home, but Mr. Bruce declared he hated Barton 
and the neighbourhood, and Keith whispered 
to his cousin, he believed that the old man 
would never be happy near Mrs. Norman, for 
whom he had—without ever seeing her—the 
strongest aversion. 

The result was Joan yielded the point, and 
Mr. Bruce's Studley home was rising beneath 
the bricklayer’s hands, where one fair June 
morning there was a double wedding at 
Studley church, and the two sisters whose 
fates had hitherto been so different were 
both united each to the man of her choice. 

e * 


Mrs. Disney did not long survive her son; 
bat she lived to hear of the birth of a Viscount 
Disney, and she sent a touching letter to Bob, 
reminding him of his old love for Edgar, and 


begging him not to let her boy’s name die out ; | 
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80 Joan's first born was christened af:er the 
man whose dying lips had asked for her caress, 
and a few months later Mrs. Dieney died, 
bequeathing all she had to leave to the baby 
bo: 


y. 

Mrs. Norman bas now quite ceased to talk of 
her father and to boast of the Fordes ; her con- 
versation now is full of her daughter, Lady 
FitzTemple, and her son, the master of Studley 
Grange, and the firet of these two is no other 
than little Kathleen, who spent a year with 
Keith soon after bis marriage, and fascinated 
the young baronet, Sir John FitzTemple, 
between whose family and Lord Manroe’s & 
very old friendship subsisted. Z 

The Grange has now quite recovered its old 
beauty, and both Keith and bis wife, having 
generous natures, Mrs. Norman and all her 
brood have enjoyed the glory of a visit there. 
Bat as for Mr. Bruce, the Grange might. 
almost be called his home (Lady Landale 
declares she is jealous), he is such a frequent 
guest; and another old acquaintance comes 
just as often, but she goes to the back door 
and uses the servants’ staircase, for though 
her son Jobn is Mr. Norman's coechman, 
and her daughter own maid to Mrs. Norman, 
Mre. Ashton's favourite haunt inthe grand 
old house is the epacious nursery, where she 
is never tired of caressing little Keith, the 
future master of Studley, and admiring pretty 
Baby Dorothy. They are fine children, she 
assures every one, and good as they are fine ; 
but, and of this drawback she informs even 
the exulting parents themselves, pretty 
babies as they are, they will aever be the 
equal of (Lady Diana’s boy) Then should her 
listener be a stranger, or as they express it 1D 
Studley language a ‘foreigner,’ the chances 
are that Granny Ashton will honour them by 
the history of the days when the Grange was 
well-nigh deserted, and the strange chance by 
which her nephew was driven to the rescue of 
Poor Lapy Barzaka. 

(THE END.) 
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[ARTHUR VANBURGH TWINED HIS ABMS ROUND INA, AND SPRANG INTO THE TUBBULENT SEA !} 


NOVELETTE.]} 
TWO IN ONE GRAVE. 
—0:— 
CHAPTER I. 
**0 joyous days of life and love! O happy hopeful 
days ! 


"Twas yet but May, and here and there, 
Pink and white the blossoms fell, 
Quivering down through the summer air, 
On the shaven sward so trim and bare. 
Ob! I remember well.” 


mor 80 you are in love, Tracy, really in 
ove?” 

“Really, my dear fellow. Earnestly, 
desperately, and——” 

“T trust not hopelessly ?”’ 

“ Well—I don’t-know.” 

“Don'tknow! You, the master of Cathbert 
Royal, and all the broad acres that lie around. 
young, handsome, clever, fascinating, you 
don’t know if this demoiselle you fancy 
returns yourlove! How is that? Is the lady 
coy and shy ?” 

‘‘No—not exactly tbat.” 

“ What then?” 

“T can hardly tell you, Joe. I don’t know 
peo a is my her that makes me 

winning her, m 
doubt g and yet lam very 

“‘Is she like ‘The Proud Ladye,’ Whyte- 
Melville sings of ?”” naievye 

‘‘ How do you mean ?”” 

“ Difficult to please.” 

" caental.” 

ae nD not : 
please heat” very gracious when you try to 


a eae generally wants something else 


‘‘ More risky and difficult?” 





“ Yes,” 


‘“‘ That's rather a bad sign.” 

** Do you think so?’ very eagerly. 

‘*Yes. A woman is generally considerate of 
the man of whom she is honestly fond.” 

‘*I think you are right,” agreed the young 
Master of Cuthbert Royal, a trifle dismally. 

‘* However, don’t despair, old man. ‘Faint 
heart never won fair lady.’ You must be 
bold and venturous. Take the citadel by 
storm, and win the victory. Some women 
are easily won in that way, though they would 
despise timid and fearful wooing.” 

* Possibly ; still Iam sure Ina Lawless will 
never be easily won.’ 

‘She must be difficult to please if you and 

our possessions don’t please her! " said Joe 

adfield with conviction, and then his eyes 
wandered round the cosy apartment in which 
they were sitting. 

It was panelled with oak, time-blackened 
and polished like glass, with a floor and 
mantelpiece to match. Here and there on 
the shining boards was laid the skin of some 
fierce wild animal, in many cases the head 
belonging to the skin being hung on the wall, 
its great 8 eyes gleaming with almost 
living brightness, foxes’ brushes were flanked 
with hunting crops, stag antlers with their 
polished hoofs, a stuffed owl stared wisely 
from its pedestal at a pelican with a pre- 
posterously long beak, two or three snakes 
were curled round branches of trees that 
jutted out from the walls, boxing gloves, foils, 
masks, fishing-rods, guns, whips, swords, 
pistols, pipes of all sizes and kinds, lay about 
in picturesque confasion. There were cases 
of rare and beautifal birds, and curious fish, 
and some small monkeys, a few sporting 
pictures, a variety of tobacco jars, a smoker’s 
cabinet which stood open, and disclosed rows 
of cigars and cigarettes, a liqueur stand, a 
ogee of glass, representing an iceberg, out 
of which peeped soda water bottles, and a 
tray containing glasses, and spirit and wine 
decanters stood on the table at Tracy Cuth- 


bert’s elbow, while before the fire, on the bear- 
skin rug, lay half-a-dozen dogs, of different 
sizes and breeds, commencing with a dimi- 
nutive fox-terrier and going up to a great 
maetiff with hanging jaws and fierce aspect, 
and in their midst, enjoying the best place 
and the greatest warmth from the fire was a 
huge tabby cat, with tiger markinge, who 
seemed quite at home amongst his sworn 
foes, for his head lay ona ball-dog’s back, and 
his fees were curled up amongst the long 
hair of an otter hound. 

The chairs on which the young men were 
sitting were of oak, enriched with carvings of 
foxes’ and horses’ heads, the cushions of “14 
warm-hued velvet, that harmonized well wi 
the dusky oak panelling. The whole room wore 
an aspect of luxury, and suggested that the 
owner was well endowed with the mammon of° 
unrighteousness. : 

There was nothing lacking that could give 
comfort or please the senses of a young sport- 
ing Englishman. 

“Yes, she must be difficult to please,’” 
repeated Hadfield, after his survey of the 
room, for being poor himself, only a nearly 
penniless ‘‘sizar,”’ he had naturally a great 
veneration for wealth and the luxuries and 
comforts it could procure. : 

“She is,” replied Cuthbert, gloomily. ‘‘I 
have never failed before with a woman.” 

“Perhaps because you did not care to suc- 

” 


** Possibly.” 

‘You are over-anxious, my =f 

“ Perhaps. Then she is so lovely, what man 
would not be anxious? She has a host of 
admirers.” 

“IT warrant not one to come up to your- 
self, Tracy. But—tell me all about it.” 

“ Well, it was last May I firstsawher. My 
steward told me the Dene Cottage was let to 
a Mrs. Lawless, a widow with two daughters, 
but I tock little or no note of the news. What 





| did @ cottage let, more or less, matter to me? 
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However, soon after I noticed two girls in the 
Park. You know I don’t object to people com- 
ing in now and then, and any tenanta have 
the run of it, and I concluded wore 
tenants. I saw them so often at first 1 made 
® point of galloping by as hard as I could 
whenever I saw them, but one day when walk- 
ing I came taceto face with them, and the 
loveliness of the elder gir] made an impreesion 
atonceon me, She is exquisitely fair, Joe, 
with a satiny white ekin like the petal of a 
flewer, ti with pink on the cheeks, her 
hair is , bright yellow, the colonr of 
ri corn; her features small and regniar, 
and ber eyes as blue asthe Atlantic. I'm eure 
you'll think me an awful ass, Joo, speak- 
ing in such terms of any woman, only if 
you could see her you would understand better. 
She exercises a spell, fascinates a fellow, don’t 
you know.” 

Joe of course declared that he did not 
think his host a fool, at which Cuthbert 
appeared considerably relieved and continued 
his narrative. 


“ Her figure, too, is ; she is taller b 
half a head than hoe gverage ron of ‘4 
Poppy is geomy liste thing, Bine-eyed like 

‘0 a e-eyed like 
ion en her | is darker and richer, 
and her hair of # bright nut brown. She is 
barely fifteen, and a little imp for mischief, 
and yet frank and free, and ag the 
birds and deer she loves ao ite a child 
of natare. Well, after s-while, to be candid, 
after I noticed how lovely Ina was, I thought 
it would be only courteous to go and call ai 
the Dene Cottage; so I went one afternoon 
and found the widow and her daughters at 
home.” 

‘* What sort of 2 woman is Mra. Lawless?” 
asked Hadfield, a queer kind of twinkle in his 
grey eyes, the suspicion of a smile on his 
agly face. 

‘“*A very jolly kind of woman, never sad 
when she can be gay, a regular society 
‘woman, and one eminently fitted to shine in 
the world as a hostess, and giver of success. 
fal entertainments, It's a thousand pities 
that she is poor.” 

“Oh, she is poor, then?” interpolated Joe, 
this eyes twinkling more. 

“Yes, very. Her husband was a captain in 
the Creamshire regiment, and when he died he 
left her only a begearly. pension of two or 
three hundred a year, That's why she came 
down here as soon as her daughters’ education 
was practically finished ; she beard living was 
cheap, and the cottage going for a mere 
nominal rent, and plenty of fish to be had at 
all times at Dene, so she made up her mind 
to settle on my estate, and ae she herself says, 
finish her days in peace.” 

Py I 1 mamas Jos, dryly. ‘“‘ And igshe 


peace 
“Bhe has a great many friends and 
a@cquaintances,” 

** Does she entertain at all?” 

“Bheis at home every Tuesday, and Isst 
summer she had two or three little dances.” 

‘*Dances!” ejaculated Hadfield in amaze- 
ment. ‘‘Howdoesshemanagethat? Surely 
two econples couldn't revolve comfortably 
in the liliputian drawing-room of the cot- 
tage! ” 

» ‘* We danced on. the lawn,” explained-Cath- 
ert. 

‘* You were a guest, then?” 

“Oh, yes. Is happened strangely enough 
that Tarco threw me, just near the cottage 
last May, and my arm was broken.” 

‘** And they took you in, like good Samari- 
tans ? " smiled Joe, 

“Yes. Mrs, Lawless saw the accident, and 
was oneof the first to rash ont to my assiat- 
ance. She had me carried into her place, 
sent for the doctor, and. insisted on my re- 
maining therefor some days. I wasnothing, 
loath. They were extremely kind, and I 
knew I should fied the Royal very dullaa an 
invalid. Miss Lawless devoted herself to me 
and my fractured member. She had always 
seemed soecold.and reserved that I was all: 





the more flattered at her sweet, womanly 
solicitude for me and the interest ehe evinced 
in my illness, She came and sat with me 
ay. and did her best to amuse me and 
— ——— of the long nome 
playing, end singing, reading to may. 
room seemed to grow dark when she wae not 
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she manazgod to convey to me in some subtle 
way that the alteration in my manner and 
bearing wasdisagreeable to her. = gH 
said Tracy, with firm conviction, “I am 


certain she likes me,” 

“ And are in the same state now?” 
inquired hie ® look of surprise having 

the smile, 

** Yes,” Outhbert; that was May, 
and this is , and I am no farthe 
advanced in my wooing.” 

“ Strange 


el 


t” exclaimed Joe. ‘Can you 
ecoount for it in any way.” 
“No, I can not.” 
‘Does Mra, Lawless regard you with 


favour?” 

‘Something more than favour. Sho, I 
know, would willingly welcome me as a son, 
and Poppy asa brother. Dear little Poppy!” 
he added, softly, a tender ring in his tones, 
which was not lost tupom his observant 
friend. ‘If she were older, and I had never 
eeen Ina, she is the ome I should choose for 
my wife. Ske is full of life, and fan, and 
spirit, @ merry, langhter-loving fairy, win- 
some to the last degree; more easy to 
- a een than my prond, cold, queen-like 

pe.’ 

“Do you think Miss Lawless has a lover 
already, Tracy? That might account for her 
indifference to you.” 

** No,” be replied, reflectively. “I have 
not seen her show the slightest preference for 
any one of the men who visit at the Cottage, 
many of whom make no seoret of being: ad- 
mirers. She is absolntely haughty and dis- 
dainfal with them. To me she is always 
kind and friendly, if no more.” 

‘“‘ And you have seen her often @uring these 
five months?” 

‘Nearly every day. To tell you the trath, 
Joe—though I am sure you'll dub me # 
terrible fool—I can’t keep away. It’s no uee. 
I go there determimed to speak ont, tell her 
all thatis im my heart, and then when I grow 
warm she freezes and chillsime and. my ar: 
dent. declarations; and I feel wretched and: 
miserable antil Poppy comes with her gey 
laugh and merry ways, and cheers me again. 
Thes I keep away for a while. and tell myself 
[ won't be made a fool of. Bat is’s all no use, 
Tn Jews tham a week I am back again, basking 
in the sunshine of her beauty, hoping she will 
chaage, longing for herlove, sitting, metaphori- 
cally, at her feet, waiting for the change that, 
alae! does not comee.in my ‘queen of hearts.’”’ 

‘“‘ Still comtinue to hops,” said Joe, encou- 
ragingly, poffieg a big olond of smoke from 
his big Tarkish hookak, and stariog intently 
at & wild cat’s bead that hung.overthe mantel. 


piece, for, in truth, he was not a little |: 


bewildered ait what his friend had told him. 
Traey Cathbert was the last of a long race 
of blue-blooded Somerset squires, They had 





w% 





all married rich wives, and though living in 
good style, keeping hounds and horacs, gay. 
riages, servanta, entertaining freely and giving 
liberally to the poor, they never outran the 
const so the last of the Onthberts ip 
addition to possessing the Royal, had a long 
rent-rollas well, and was accounted tha bes 
ee ee — county, ay the 
eynosure feminine eyes, especially thogs 
belonging to marriageable young women, or | 
maétfons with daughters. , 
However, he, though six-and-twenty, had 
== indications of desiring to exchange 
bachelorhood for matrimony. He seemed 
indifferent te glances: from ht orbs, and 
smiles from pretty until Ina Lawless cast 
and bewitched his 


himself, without 
position. 

So he found the problem of Ina Lawless and 
indifference to Tracey and his wealth 
hard ta solve, the more he thought of it, the 
more bewildered he became and the lez 
abie-to understand her motives and reasons. 

“] should like to know your friends,” ho 
said, at last after a long silence. 

“My friends at the cottage?" asked his 


“Yes. Will you take me to call there?” 

‘* With pleasure, my dear fellow. We will 
go to-morrow morning.” 

‘* Remember, Tracy, J am not a prospective 
son-in-law.” 

‘‘Neither am J, Joe,’ replied the young 
man, lagubriously. ‘ Only wish I was.” 

“They may not care to see me early in the 
morning, I should not like to be met with 
black looks and frowns ladies don’t care to ba 
seen en déshabillé.” 

“ They are always nent and tidy, and ready 
to receive visitors, no matter how early one 

ces. However, I will respect your scraples. 
@ will go in the afternoon, Joe.” 


CHAPTER IL 


‘© Never heed! never spare ! 

Never fear! never care ! 
It is sweeter to love, it is wiser to dare! 

Lonely and longing and looking for you, 

She has woven the meshes you cannot break 
through, ; 

She has taken your heart, you may follow it, 
too 


F 


Up the jewelled stair, good luck to you there ! 
In the crystal cave with the witch so fair ! 


Tae next morning Joe was awakened early 
by an onslanght from the brace of beagles, 
Bachefor and Beauty, who were privileged to 
be in the house, with Orisp, the fox- 
terrier; Bill, the bull.dog; Rattle, the otter 
hound, and Majestic the mastiff. The young 
man had taken them ont for a walk the night 
before, and having left his door open, the 
animals rushed in, and jumping on the bed 
began to lick is face and bands, shove cold 
gnouts into his eyes, and otherwise to show 
boisterous signe of friendship and a desire 

“for farther promenades in his company. Find- 
ing it impossible to dislodge the cowple, who 
marled at each other amicably as they dis- 

(puted the hononr of sitting on his bead or 

+, he got mp, and dressing himself took 
them for a stroll. 

‘Aa he came back he saw Cathbert standing 
hy the sundial in the rose garden, sarrouD 
hy a troop of dogs and Rogue, she tiger-tabby 
cat. 
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“They were lobking at him with eager, affec 

hey were at) a 
ome eyes; but he was oblivious of the 
canines, and with his eyes cast moodily down 
waa tracing lines on the gravel pth. 

«He's got the diséase pretty badby,” 
wnttered Hadfield, as he noted hie friend’s 
dejected air and attitude. ‘‘Sonse people say 
9 man never gets over bis first love, and there's 
no doubt about it that a man is never £0 much 
in earness a9 he is then. Often we don't 
slays meen it, and never love again quite in 
the same way. Hope it won’s epoil histnture. 
Don’t look promising-at prevent. Something 
ugly in the background, i'll besworn. No 
cir] in her senses, fancy free, amd without any 
tie to hold her back, would sunb Tracy Cath- 
bert of Cuthbert Royal, that I’m sure of. 
Why, most of them) would give their little 
Soger to be miatrees of sneh a place,” and he 
gszed round at the park and grounds, which 
still lecked lovely though ‘ falting leaf, and 
fading tree’ were everywhere visible. 

“Hallo! Tracy,” he-cried. 

“Tg that. you, old man?” rejoined Cuthbert, 
leaving off tracing his circles and looking up. 
« Where have you been?” 

“ Across the park,” 

“Eerly riser? I take it you've an appetite 
now?” 

“ Pretty well.” 

“Feel aa though you could eat am ox 
whole?” 

“Not quite, A grouse or a partridge would 
snit me better.” 

“That I can give you, from my own 
preserves, too, Come along, breakfast will be 
ready by the time we reach the honse,” and 
together they strolled ecross.the trim, closely- 
clipped sward, lingered on the terracea few 
moments, and then went into tke dining. 
room, where a cheery log fire blazed up the 
wide chimney, and before whiobk, as neual, 
the dogs and the cat seated themeclves. 

The table was profasely leaded with a 
variety of tempting viands. There was cold 
game, potted meats, salmon, stewed kidneya, 
eggs, delicious looking butter, rolls and scones, 
while tea, coffee, and claret were at the head 
of the table. It was a meal a poor man un- 
accustomed to luxury would thoroughly enjoy, 
&tich man appreciate, and the bast and his 
guest did ample juetice to the geod fare, 
especially the latter, who, being fancy free 
and not inconvenienced by a leve affair, was 
healthily hungry and keen of appetite. 

After breakfast they had a ciger or two, 
knocked the billiard balls about for a little 
while, and then went ont to the stables. Bat 


Jos saw that his friend was restless, that his: 


eyes frequently sought the clock as though 
he fain would have hurried on the leaden. 
footed hours that must pass before he could 
seek the society of the girl he loved. 

He was quite changed. There was little 
left of the frank free youth, all fun and 
frolic, Hadfield had known snd loved at 
Cambridge. He wae moresilent, lessanimated, 
Seemed indifferent to most things, and looked 
88 though some weighty care oppressed him. 
, “She has bewitched him,” thought Had- 
4eld, “and she doesn’t mean to have him, 
that’s evident, or she would have swallowed 
the golden bait ere this. I wonder what 
hinders her. Must try and find out, He's 
much too a good fellow to be thrown away and 
shipwrecked for the sake of a woman who, 
ten to one, isn't worthy of him and his honest 
affection,” 

_ Possessed with this idea, Jog was rather 
silent daring Inucheon, and what little con- 
veraation there wae was earried.an by Cathhert, 
whose spirita rose as it grew near the time 
‘or him to visit his divinity. When they 
<——e he - out the six honse dogs immedi- 

¥ 60t up. from their. position before the fire 
and marched after them. 


“Do yon mean to let all. these brates come 


too?” asked i ; 
tha tenet Joe Semerenent looking at 


3 _ ; they are as weleome as I am.” 
hey must be good-natured if they don’t 





object to a tribe of canines invading their 
domicile.” 

“They ave good-natured. It's the prettiest 
sight im the world to see Poppy sitting on 
the grass with Crisp im her lap, Bill, Beauty, 
and Bachelor beside her, and Majestic in 
front, having flower chains made for his neok. 
He seems thoroughly to-enjoy the honour.” 

‘* And what becomes of Rattle? Is he left 
out in the cold?” 

“Not by Poppy’s wieh. You know what a 
beggar he is for sticking to me. I positively 
can’t get rid of him. He is like my shadow. 
He won't join inthe es.” 

‘Dear olf chap. His love is worth having 
—honest and true.” 

“Of course itis. Iam fond enough of the 
old fellow, only I should like him to chom 
with the child. It seems so ungrateful after 
all her pretty kindness to them.” 

‘You seem very fond of the child,” hazarded 
Joe, looking keenly at his friend's dark face. 

“Tam. She's a sweet little thing, and my 
sworn friend.” 

“IT see. You hope she will help you in 
your wooing?” 

“She may. The sisters are very much 
attached to each other. But I fear no one 
clan help me with Ina, I must stand or fall 
alone, as far as she is concerned.” 

‘* Well, you have my best wishes, Tracy. I 
sincerely hope you may. succeed, as your heart 
is so much engaged, Good lack be with you.’ 

*' Thanks, Joe.” 

And then the friends walked on in silence, 
their fest brushing aside the fallen leaves, 
that lay thickly on the sward, and swaying 
the taway bracken as they brushed passed it, 
and the pine cones, and: oak apples. 

“Who have you now to cure the souls on 
your estate?” asked Joe, as he caught a 
glimpse in the distance of the old grey Tudor 
church, partially covered with ivy and moses 
and ereeping things. 

“ Nobody at present,” 

‘“* How is that?” 

“The old rector, Mr. Vanburgh died, sud- 
dently a fortnight back, and we are waiting for 
the new man.” 

“ Who is be?” 

“A Vanburgh, of course.” 

“ Why ‘ of oourse’?”’ 

* Beeause one of the tribe has always 
offisiated here since my stardy ancestor in 
the time of Harry the Bivff built the church. 
The Vamburgh of that time did bim some 
service, and he promised him the living in 
perpetuity, as far as it lay in his power to 
give it. At amy rate it has been officiated in 


one of tha name since that time without a | 
| smal fish there might be, or hastening with 


single break.” 

“Ieee. Bat how do they manage about 

pe creed? Are they always of the Protestant 
‘ai ? ” 

‘* By no means. They ebange their religion, 
becoming Catholics, Protestants, or Puritans, 
much after'the fashion of the Vicer of Bray, 
and are loyal to that faith which is supported 
by the Cathberts, their patrons.” 

**T cee,” observed Joe again, a smile hreak- 
ing over his good-natured ugly face; ‘time 
servers.” 

“ Just so, and not godly men either, if one 
may judge by appearances. The late rector 
was fonder of a tae of good port or a 
bumper of comet t than a clergyman 
need be, and preferred a spin after the hounds 
to aree homilies from the pulpit, while 
I have heard my father say thathis uncle and 
predecessor, was as bad a. boy as ever lived. 
TotaHy unfit for Holy Orders, and only 
adopted the church because there was n0 one 
else to step into the Royal living. 

“ This promises nicely for your tenants and 
the people who come to St. Cuthbert’s.”’ 

“Yes. Doesn’tit? I this new fellow 
will be a little more reasonable, lesa wild, and 
careless of les convenances.” 

_ “ Perhaps he will turn out tobea hot ritaa- 
8 ” 


“Possibly. I should prefer that to his 


being a downright heathen, and many of the 
bygone Vanburghs have been little better.” 

** Do you know anything of him?” 

“He was at Cambridge during my first 
term, bus left soon after, so I saw no more of 
him,” 

“ What was he like?” 

“ Very dark; devilish-looking, black hair, 
black eyes, an olive skin, a great black 
moustache, eyebrows that arched almost into 
& peak, and straight, almost classic fea- 
tures.’” 

“‘ Hardly handsome ?” 

“Yes, he was very handsome, but in a 
dark, evil style. Nevertheless, the women 
were all mad about him, and ho left many 
broken hearts and battered reputations behind 
when he left Cambridge.” 

“How old is he?” 

“ Thirty-six.” 

‘And where has he been officiating up to 
the present? ”’ 

“In London first, and Iately he has had a 
curecy at a church in Brighton, where con- 
fession and candles, and those kind of things 
are the go.” 

“ Then it is 2 good thing for him to get the 
living here ?”’ 

“Yes, Five hundred a-year and a house.” 

‘‘Do you mean to let him have crucifixes, 
candles, and confessions, and other abomina- 
tions of that description ? ”’ 

“ Ob, I don’t know,” langhed Cuthbert, care- 
lessly ; ‘‘ so long as the fellow isn't too popish 
in his practices I won't interfere. After all, 
what do ritnals amount to? Onze man thinks 
he'll get to heaven if he has a score or so of 
candies on his altar and hia church gorgeous 
with gold and velvet, and stained glass and 
marble pillars ; another prays in @ place like a 
barn, and vows bare humility is the only key 
to Paradise, while another thinks every one is 
lost unless they believes in eternal damnation ; 
and so it goes on; while I believe that it is 
the amount of good we do ourselves that will 
open the golden gate for us.” 

‘Oh, you theosophist,” smilei Hadfield. 

“ Or philosopher, which you like best, But 
here we are, and there is Poppy in the 
garden.” 

They were at the gate of a neat little cottage, 
built in the valley, through which flowed a 
little streamlet, whose white walls and 
thatched roof were covered with the blood-red 
leaves of a creeper that twisted and twined 
ronnd the ivy, partly concealing it. 

In front was a miniatare lawn, and a trifle 
to one side a pond fed by the streamlet, in 
whose clear waters some snow-white ducks 
were disporting themselves, diving after any 


flapping wings, and every sign of eagerness, 
to catch the crumbs the girl was throwing 
them. 

Around blossomed lovely chrysanthemums 
and the late roses, but the loveliest flower of all 
was the girl feeding the ducks. 

She had a sweet face, lit up by a pair of 
saucy blue eyes, full of fun and frolic, the 
features were small and regular, a straight 
nose, a red-lipped tempting mouth that 
seemed made for kissing, a dimpled chin, arch- 
ing ebonbrows, a wealth of sunny chestnut 
bair, that cut short clustered in a bewildering 
mass of rings and curls that strayed lovingly 
over her forehead, and clung like the tendrils 
of a vine round the slendef white throat. 
Her figure was fall and rounded for her age, 
and gave promise of a glorious womanhood. 

‘‘ So that’s you, Tracy Cuthbert,” she cried, 
in clear, ringing tones, tossing the whole of 
the crumbs en masse to the gobbling, clacking 
ducks, as she turned and greeted the visitors. 

‘© Yes, it is I,” responded the young man, 
smiling pleasantly, as he took both her hands 
in his and gave them a hearty squeeze. 

“Aud where have you been these last two 
days, pray ?” with a pretty, impudent, upward 

ance at him. 

‘* At the Royal, Poppy. Have you miased 
me much ?” 





* The idea!” she exclaimed, with a soornfal 
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toss of the bright head. ‘What will you 
say next? What have you been doing?” 

‘‘Entertaining a friend, an old Cambridge 
chom. Let me introduce him. Mr. Joseph 
Hadfield, Mies Poppy Lawless.” 

‘*My real name is Felicia,” she informed 
Joe, a8 she gave him a little sun-browned fist | 
to abake, * But they call me Poppy, becaus2 





“* Because you have such a red face,” put in 
Tracy mischievously. 

‘* How dare you!” she cried, threatening him 
with the plump fist, that looked hardly bigger 
than a baby’s. “My colour is beautiful,” 
touching the soft cheeks, where the rich 
carmine, indicative of perfect health and 
strength, glowed. ‘“‘ That is not the reason,” 
she wenton. ‘It is because I love poppies so 
mucb, and always wear them when I can get 
any, and always have done so since I was a 
mite.’ 

“I quite believe it,” Joe assured her, 
soothingly. ‘No one but a Goth like Cuth- 
ro say it was because you had a red 

‘ace.’ 

‘He is not always a Goth,” she said, 
glancing at the master of the Royal, a kindly 
light in the saucy blue eyes. 

‘* Thanks,” smiled Cuthbert. ‘Iam grate- 
fal for small mercies.” 

“You meet with big ones: here,” she told 
him, ‘‘and more than you deserve.” 

*‘ Agreed,” he replied, pretending to look 
overwhelmed. 

“ Only don’t say I don't deserve them. It 
isn’t kind.” 

“Oh! I don’t want to be unkind,” and 
again the big blue eyes were turned on Tracy, 
and the look was a kind of revelation to 
Joe. 

‘** At any rate,” he thought to himeelf, “ if 
the elder sister doesn’t care for him, the 
younger one does. She's three parts in love 
with now, though she’s too much of a 
child to know it yet. What a pity!” he 
auded, ruefully, for already the young beauty 
had made an impression on him. ‘' He can’t 
marry both of them, and his heart seems set 
on Ina.” 

They had been traversing the lawn, and by 
this time had reached the house. 

The door stood invitingly open, and they 
entered, and went into the drawing-room, 
where Ina and her mother were sitting. 

Joe was duly presented, and struck up a 
brick conversation with Mrs. Lawless, who 
always welcomed any man—young or old, 
ugly or handsome, rich or poor, warmly, see- 
ing in them a possible means to a desired end, 


other filled his whole being with a sensation 
of sure to which he had hitherto been an 
entire stranger. 

Poor Joe! He did not know then that he 
had fallen in love, that the little rosy god had 
smote him with one of his sharpest darts— 
that god who 


** Unpitied pain and toil in vain, 
That little tyrant brings ; 
And those who fain would slip his chain 
Must cheat him of his wings.” 


That od aoe of caring for one whose heart 
was al y another’s was to be his portion. 
A happy = for him, perhaps, since his 
poverty forbid him to take unto himself a 
lonely thrvegh the teary pllgrtmege of lle, 
onely e weary pilgrimage e, 
uncheered and unblest by smiles from sweet 
feminine lips, and that womanly companion- 
ship and sharing of troubles that makes many 
@ man’s load lighter, and his heart merrier, 
as he tramps on towards that goal whither 
all our feet are trending, willing or not, and 
whence none shall return. 





CHAPTER III, 


‘* T have jewels and gold without measure, 

I have mountains and meadows and lea, - 

I have stores of possessions and treasure, 
All wasting and spoiling for thee. 

Her heart is well worthy the winning, 
Bul love is a gift of the free, 

And she vowed from the very beginning, 
She’d never come over to thee.” 


‘Two sets to love! I don’t mean to play 
any more. It’s nonsense. You two are aslee 
or dreaming or something or other," decl 
Poppy: throwing down her racket in disdain, 
and walking to the edge of the cliff. 

It was a week later Cuthbertand his friend 
had been lunching at the Cottage, and after 
they had strolled with the two girls to the 
tennis ground on the brow of the cliff, which 
Tracy had had marked ont and levelled and 
turfed especially for the use of his tenants at 
the Cottage. 

It was a pretty situation. To the left was 
a sort of cove or chine, richly wooded, which 
ran down to the sea ; on the right was a dense 
pine wood, below that the sandy cliffs clothed 
here and there with vegetation. At their feet 
lay the silvery, shell-strewn sand, and lappin 
it was the blue sea, over whose foam crown 
billows swept and wheeled sea-mews, sand- 
pipers, gulls, and other wild birds, while in the 
distance white-winged vessels glided majesti- 











while Tracy sat down by Ina, and Popp 
called the dogs to her and began tulking to 
them in a grave and comical fashion, and Joe 
thought he answered the widow's remarks, 
and paid attention to what she said, yet 
managed to watch the young girl and the 
tykes, and steal several keen glances at Miss 
Lawless. 


' 


y | cally along, and up above was a sky of almost 


Roman hue, so cerulean was it, and over all 
shone the steady sunbeams, warm and genial 
as though it were summer-time, investing 


, all nature with a golden glamour, beantifal, 


even if evanescent and fleeting. 
‘**Come and play with me?” said Joe, coax- 
ingly, following her to the cliff edge, and look- 


He was obliged to admit that he had never ing down fondly at the dear little sanbrowned 


seen a more perfectly beautifal girl. 
Her skin was just the loveliest thing he had 


ever looked on, and her hair was magnificent, | 


g0 rich in colour, 20 fine in texture, so ample 
in quantity. If there were a fault in the face, 
it lay in the eyes. The colour was beautiful, 
and they were well shaped and placed, but 
the expression was d, and there was a 
strained, anxious look in their blue, limpid 
depths which he was at a loss to account for, 
but which he shrewdly suspected came from 
some hidden sorrow. Indeed, before he took 


half-a-dozen glances at the girl the astute | 


sizar concluded she was not happy, that some 
secret grief or trouble banished joy from her 
life, and shadowed it with fear. 

What could it be? For his friend's sake he 
determined to try and find out. 

In the meantime he made himself so very 
agreeable to Mrs. Lawless that she gave him a 


| face, with its beaming eyes, and red mutinous 


lips. 
‘*No!” she retorted, quickly. ‘I will not. 


“ Why? How?” he asked in amazement. 
| You only stare at me,” she told him with 
infinite scorn and contempt. 

* Well, I couldn’t have anything better to 
look at!" he rejoined, c»olly. 

“There may be two opinions about that, 
, and I don’t care to be glared at as though I 
was some strange animal,” 

“ Very well, childie, I won't look at you 
again. I'll glare at my boots.” 

“TI am not a child,” she cried furiously. 
‘* How dare you call me one!” 

‘I thought you were one, as you wear 
short petticoats and short locks,” be replied, 
with a tone of exasperating conviction. 
| “I'm not, then, I'm a—a—a—young 


| You are just as bad, every bit.” 


general invitation to come to the Cottage lady.” 
whenever he felt inclined during his stay at| ‘Really? Permit me to apologise for my 
the Royal—a permission of which he was not mistake, mademoiselle. A thousand pardons.” 


slow to avail himself, and which somehow or | 


“Ob, rabbish. Don’t be absurd.” 








** Don’t be angry, Miss Poppy?” 

“Don’t be stupid then.” 

“I don’t mean to be.” 

“You are!” 

“ That is my misfortune,” 

“You could help is if you wished,” ang 
with a pettish movement of the shonlderg 
she turned oe oe began to gather some 
feathery grass that grew thereabout. 

In truth, poor ——— heart was sore. She 
had given is, una and unsought, to Cath. 
bert Tracy, and though she was too young to 


her, and she had a mad desire to wreck her 
anger on some one, to be cruel, to 

s she herself felt on another, and Joe was 
there = her — ag hy ig 
the sport an ything er ang ‘ancy, 

Poor Joe ! He was desperately, ho sly, in 
love with this mere child, who did not, who 
never would, care two straws for him, who 
would never give a thought to the agony and 
sorrow ahe inflicted on him, who was as care- 
less, as heedless, as a rose or a bird, or 4 
butterfly, and as beautiful, with the fresh, 
fair unblossomed beauty of girlhood. 

“I would help an I could to please 
2 Wy said, a very tender look on hia ugly, 
one 

‘“* Then help those two,” ting a disdain. 
fal finger at her sister and Cuthbert, ‘‘from 
making geese of themselves and sitting on the 
damp grass.” 

‘* How shall I do it?” 

es — them we met me hey a =. ie 

“ , we are or a walk on 
shore,” shouted Joe, Sbedien y: 

* All right,” replied his friend, rather glad 
of the chance of a téte.d-téte with his divin- 
ity. 

Bat Miss Lawless rose to circumvent him. 

“ We will go, too,” she said. 

— as you like,” agreed Tracy relust- 
antly. 

He had ho so much from an uninter- 
rupted chat, he was proportionately dissp- 


un . 

However, he determined to do his best not 
to come up with the others, and he succeeded 
so well that Poppy and her cavalier got on 
far ahead, the child's good temper returning to 
her as she raced along the shore with the 
dogs, Joe laughing and urging them on to rap 
races, 


Look at the effect of the sun on the sea, 
Miss Lawless,” observed Tracy, stopping for 
the sixth time, “is it not splendid ?’ 

“Yes. Very beautiful, like clusters of 
2 ” 


me The Cathbert jewels look like that a8 
they lie in their blue satin casket.” 

“They must be magnificent.” aan 

“Some of them are fine,” he replied, in- 
differently. ‘Only I don't prize them 
much.” ‘ 

‘*Why not?” she asked in some surprise, 
turning her clear eyes on him questioningly. 

“In the first place, Iam not a woman;! 
don’t think men of my calibre set much store 
by such things.” 

“No. Still the associations must be inter- 
esting.’ : 

“ Yes; they are somewhat.” ati, 

‘‘ Are there any with historical histories? 

“Yes, There is a pendant set with black 
pearls, said to have ged to Mary Queen 
of Scots, and clasps for a stomacher reputed 
to have been worn by Qaeen Bess.” 

** How interesting!” 

“Then there is a hat buckle of diamonds 
ee by Charlea the Second to a Cuthbert of 

time, who succoured him in his days of 

misfortune; a pearl necklace worn by 8 " 
Jennings before ahe became Dachess of er 
borough ; and a ring that graced the hand 





Queen Caroline,’ 
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‘Ah, poor queen. That must be the most 
interesting of all your heirlooms.” 

“Perhaps it is. Not only bedause it 
belonged to George the Fourth’s unhappy wife, 
put for another reason.” 

“ What is that?” asked Ina, unsuepectingly 
falling into the traps he had neatly baited for 
her. 

‘My grandfather and father both used itas 
a betrothal ring, giving it to their promised 
brides until they replaced it by a plain, gold 


nd. 

“Oh!” ejacalated his companion, a tide of 
crimsom rushing up over her fair face. 

“T had hoped Ina,’ he went on hurriedly, 
seizing the opportunity, for they were practi- 
cally alone on the beach, a bend of the cliffa 
hiding the others from them, ‘‘that one day 
you would wear it asa sign of a pledge between 


us.’ 

“That I should!” she echoed, bewilder- 
ingly. 

"Yes, Has it never struck you,” he went 
on, taking her reluctant hand in his, “‘ that I 
entertained a warm feeling for you, that, in 
fact, I love you? Won’s you speak?” he 
asked, gently pressing her hands as she re- 
mained silent. ‘* Won’s you tell me if you 
have noticed that my affections are entirely 
yours?” 

‘* Yes,” she said at last, in low, constrained 
tones, ‘‘I feared that you did care for me.” 

“ Feared, Ina! ’ he exclaimed in hurt amaze. 
ment. . 

‘- Yes, feared ; and I trusted by appearing 
not to notice your attentions that you would 
save yourself and me the pain of speak- 


‘* But the pain of silence is greater,” he cried, 
tecklessly, stretching out his arms mechanio- 
ally towards her. ‘' I must speak ; I must tell 
you what burns in my heart like a living, con- 
suming flame.’ 

‘Oh don’t, don’t,” she moaned, her face very 
white, the strained look of anguish in her eyes 
deepening ‘Spare me and yoorself.’ 

“T would spare you if I could, my dearest. 
Only I beg of you to listen to me.” 

“T cannot, indeed, Mr. Cathbert.” 

“ Do not be so cold, call me Tracy.” 

‘“ Tracy,” she murmured, name above & 
whisper. 

‘Ah! that was delightfal,’’ he cried, joy- 
ously, lifting her hand and imprinting a long, 
hungry kiss on it. ‘ What joy it would be to 
hear you call me bape every day, to have 
the right to call you wife, my wife,” he added, 
lingering over the words. 

“ You must not! '’ she exclaimed, sharply, 

“But if 1 will?” he rejoined, smiling, his 
arm creeping round her waist. 

‘*T cannot allow it.” 

; : re ae _— + ht a Ina.” ‘ 
_ “Toruel to youl" s , her eyes rest- 
ing on his face with a curious look of hae 
ment. ‘Is it possible that I can be hard and 
cruel to you?” 

“No, I don’t think it is," he said, a thrill 
of triamph in his tones. “I don’t think you 
could be unkind to a man who loves you as I 
do, the greatest ambition of whose life is to 
make you his wife. Ah, darling!” with a 
long drawn. out sigh of rapture, ‘how happy 
we shall be together! I shall envy no man 
when you are my bride, my wife! Wife! 
Is there a nearer, dearer, title on earth? If 
a gy bestow it on you, Ina, my queen, my 

He had folded her in his arms, his eager, 
passionate eyes were devouring the fair face, 
while she rested against his » bea silently, 
her eyes fixed on the shimmering, sun jewelled 
Sea, She seemed ina dream, a trance. He 
stooped his head, lower, lower, until his lips 
tested on hers in a passionate kiss. 

Had it been the sting of an asp she could 
not have started away from him more 
suddenly ; she absolutely tore herself from his 
embrace, 

a se Oh, what have I done? Waat have I 
one?” she cried, distractedly. ‘ How could 
you? How could you?” 





A viciously wi 


‘Ina, my deareat!”’ he exclaimed, in 
astonishment, her agony and shame seemed 
so extreme. ‘Have I offended you? For- 
give me, love. I forgot in the mad delight of 
holding you in my arms what I was doing. 
Give me your pardon, sweetheart.” 

‘Don’t call me that,” she murmured, 
faintly, leaning back against the rocks, her 
face like one newly dead, her breath coming 
in quick, sobbing gasps. 

“ Why not?” 

‘“* Because—I can—be nothing—-to you.” 

“ Nothing, Ina?” 

‘‘Nothing. We must be strangers!” 

**Oh! do not say that.” 

**T must!” 

‘* You are crael,”’ 

‘‘T must be cruel to be kind. There is no 
alternative," 

“You will not be my wife? ”’ 

“«T cannot.” 

‘| Why not?” 

‘Do not ask me. It is impossible for me 
to tell you.” 

“T think I have a right to know.” 

“Then waive that right for my sake, I 
implore you,’’ she returned, clasping her 
hands appealingly, and looking at him with 
dim, tear-drenched eyes. 

‘“‘ There is nothing I would not give up for 
your sake!” he said; in low, hoarse tones. 

“Bat, Ina, what shall I do without you? 
How shall I live my life?” 

Love is sometimes anything save eloqaent, 
Pvor Ina lifted her eyes and said,— 

“I don’t know. I can't tell.” 

‘It will bea blank. Utterly spoilt.” 

“I would to Heaven you had never seen 
me!’ she moaned, 

“I will not say that,” he replied, very 
tenderly. **Oaly I wish you could have loved 
me.” 

‘It is not that I don’t love you,” she cried 
out, and then stopped short, the sickly pallor 
of her face turning to a bright red. 

“No. Then I am not indifferent to you?” 
he asked, joyfully. 

‘*No. You are—not—indifferent to—me,” 
she said, brokenly. 

‘‘Then—I shall hope;’’ he told her, love 
and light and happiness once more irradiating 
his handsome face. 

** Do not,” she rejoined, earnestly. ‘‘ There 
is no hope for either of us, this side of the 
grave,”’ she added, in low tones. 

“Why?” 

‘*Don't ask me,” she begged again. Then, 
as if moved by some strong, ungovernable feel- 
ing she claeped her hand on hisarm. ‘' Do 
not think that Ido not share your sorrow, 
that I feel nothing. Some day you will know, 
you will understand, that if I could I would 
have loved you dearly,” and then she turned 
and walked away, the rays of the setting sun 
shedding « crimson flash on her white dress, 
— it look as though dipped and drenched 
in . 





CHAPTER IY. 


‘* Falling leaf and fading tree, 
Lines of white in a sullen sea, 
Shadows rising on you and me ; 
The swallows are waking them ready to fly, 
Wheeling out on a windy sky. 
Good-bye, my love ! Good-bye, good-bye !”” 


“ Wuart is the matter, Tracy?” 

The young men were walking back slowly, 
and if the truth must be told, rather solemnly 
to The Royal, when Joe put the question. 

He did not feel as though there was mach 
the matter with him. He felt in wildly 
boisterous spirits, for Poppy had been very 
kind and gay during that walk by the sad sea 
waves, and he felt proportionately elated, 
while his friend on the contrary, was de- 
pressed, and a dark shadow lay on his face. 

** What is the matter ?’’ he asked again. 

“ Everythjng is the matter,” returned Cath. 
bert, glo , cutting at the tawny bracken 

th his walking-stick. 





“How? Is Misa Lawless cold?” 

‘No. Hardly that.” 

** What is wrong, then?” inquired Hadfield, 
with deep concern and anxiety. 

‘*My dear Joe, you see before you a rejected 
suitor,’ replied his host, with an attempt at 
jocalarity that was nothing but a miserable 
failure. 

* A rejected suitor! You don't mean to 
say that you have proposed, and she has 
refused you?” 

‘‘ That is exactly what I do mean.” 

** Is it possible?” 

**Qaite possible. Likean unsuitable manu- 
script, I am ‘declined with thanks,’’’ said 
the young man, bitterly. 

‘“*T can’t understand it.” 

**Can’t you?” 

‘‘No. You seem to me to have everything 
that should make you attractive in the eyes 
of & woman.” 

‘* Miss Lawless is not of the same opinion.” 

“Did she give any reason for refusing 
you?” 

‘No; she declined to do so, and I respected 
her wish to be silent on that subject.” 

‘(Of course. Yet she must like you.” 

‘She did not say she disliked me.’ 

‘‘Of course she didn't. She does like you. 
I am sure of it.” . 

“Why?” asked Tracy, eagerly. 

“From twenty different signs."’ 

‘Tell me one.” 

‘“The way she looks at you, then. No 
woman would look at 1 man who was utterly 
and entirely indifferent to her as she looks at 
you.” 

“IT hope you are right—in fact, I believe 
youare. AsI told you before, 1am sure she 
likes me. After this afsernoon I could almost 
swear she loves me.” 

‘* And—yet—she refuses you!” 

‘‘That is the extraordinary part about the 
matter. I can’t make it out.” 

‘* Something ugly in the background, I fear, 
old fellow.” 

“T hope not; and yet when I think of the 
anguish and distress she displayed to-day, I 
fear so too, something that may wreck both 
oar lives." 

** You must only wait and hope,” said Joe, 
encouragingly. 

“Yes. ButI have so little to go on for 
hope,” he sighed; ‘‘and the future looks so 
empty, seems such a blank without her.” 

‘*It’s @ pity you didn’t give your heart to 
Poppy,” remarked Hadfield, manfally, for it 
cost him a good deal to suggest,even to his 
bosom friend that he should succeed and be 
beloved by the child he was so madly fond of. 

* That child !” 

‘‘ She will be a woman in a coupleof years.” 

‘‘ | suppose so—and a very pretty one. Still, 
Ina is my choice. How I wish she would 
become my wife,” and he sighed more heavily 
as he strode into the hall of his splendid an- 
cestral home. 

Never had it seemed so dull and empty to 
him, never had he seemed to want the tender, 
cheering companionship of a loving woman 
s0 much before. 

The huge rooms appeared to hold such eerie 
shadows, such dark corners, and there was a 
silence in the great place that he would have 
preferred replaced by the musical tones of a 
woman’s voice, the pattering of tiny feet, the 
ring of childish laughter. 

The irony of fate is curious. 

There he was, young, handsome, rich, fas- 
cinating a mateany woman might be proud of, 
and no doubt he might have won a bride from 
the flower of the nobility had he cared to try, 
and yet all his heart, all his hopes, were set on 
Ina Lawless, the penniless daughter of a 
linesman's widow, a girl who, saving her 
beauty and a certain gentle refinement of man- 
ner, had little to attract a man used every day 
of his life to the society of handsome, high- 
bred women. Oaly there isa mystery about 
love. We love, but why? isa problem not the 
wisest or cleverest can solve. Sometimes the 
object of a grand passion seems so utterly un- 
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worthy, or so entirely unattractive, that all 
who see it marvel greatly ; atill, there it-is, and 
the man or woman, as the case may be, loves 
on, through good and evil repnte, an object 
which others, not blinded by fhe rosy god, 
regard only with horrorand aversion. 

“It’s a pity these sort of affairs can't be 
undone,” remarked Joe, meditatively, as they 
sat after dinner in Tracy's den, before a glow- 
ing fire, smoking and discussing mulled claret, 
while the dogs quarrelled as usnal for the 
warmest corner, and the cat quietly took it 
during the scrimaging and ne 

“IT don’t know,” replied Tracy, with a tender 
smile, as he thought of the kiss he had stolen 
from Ina’s sweet lips that afternoon; ‘some- 
times we would not have an affair of the sort 
— for anything in the whole wide world. 

68, 


** And though the price be maddening pain, 
One half their raptures to restore, 
And live but half those hours again, 
I'd pay the cruel price once more.” 


There are always some moments, some 
hours, so full of delight, that the misery which 
follows cannot deaden the memory of them, 
or make us wish they had never been. You 
know another poet says, “’Tis better to have 
ei and lost, than never to have loved at 

“I know, and I do not agree with him. 
My idea is that what you never have you 
never miss, and that when you have once seen 
® womans face that takes your fancy, you 
always want tohaveit with you afterwards, and 
can’t bear to be without it. Atleast, I can’t,” 
he muttered sotto voce as he thought of Poppy’s 
bright, winsome, mutinous face, and lovely 
large eyes. 

‘Perhaps you are right,”’ agreed Tracy, as 
he took a letter off the salver brougbt in at 
that moment by the butler. 

“This is from Vanbargh,” he remarked, 
after perusing it. 

“Ie it?" 

“Yes. He apologises profusely for not 
arriving before last Sunday, as promised.” 

‘Oh, indeed, it was pretty cool that. What 
excuse does he make for his non-arrival?’’ 

‘* Urgent private affairs.” 

“Wonder what they were? When ia he 
coming ?” 

* Next Saturday; in time to take the duty 
on Sunday.” 

‘* Well, that is accommodating of him, isn't 
it, considering that he takes his screw fromthe 
moment his cousin ceased to breathe?” 

“Very; you don’t seem to like him, Joe,” 
smiled Tracy. 

“No, I don’t.” 

“ Why 9” 

“TI hardly know. Unless it be a case of 
Doctor Fell, or your descripton the other day 
of his being like the devil.” 

“TI didn’t say that, did 1?" 

* You said he was devilish-looking.” 

“ That is different.” 

“A distinction without a differance,” 
corrected his friend. 

** Perhaps you will like him better when you 
see him in the flesh.” 
os ad Hardly. T have an idea I shall always hate 

m.’ 

“I wonder why?” 

“*T can’t tell you. Premonition, perbaps.”’ 

* Possibly,” and then conversation 
drifted into other channels. 

The first appearance of the new rector was 
looked forward to with ognsiderable interest 
by all the folk who favoured St. Cathbert's 
with their presence on the sabbeth marn 
following his arrival. He had come about 
eight o'clock in the evening, and the only 
person who had seen him was his patron, 
Tracy Cuthbert. The clergyman came upto 
the Royal, despite the lateness of the hour, to 
pay his respects to the young man who 
provided him with five hundred a year and @ 
pretty honse. 

Cuthbert received him with his usual easy 
grace of manner, bat a cold shiver ran through 


him from head t> foot as Vanburgh’s cold 
hand closed on his, and he experienced « 
cunious sensation of horror and repagnaace 
which was so strong that he found hiaself 
unable to be as. cordial to his parsonias he 
ought to have been, and he was greatly relieved 
when, after a short visit, hetook his:departure. 

‘* Confuund the fellow |.” he muttered as the 
door closed on his retreating figure; ‘‘ he gives 
me the shudders, and no wonder. He is 
sinister-looking enough for anything, aad jast 
a3 bad as his rascally ancestors, I'll be bawad.” 

The next morning, there was quite «crowd 
at the old grey stone Tudor charsh. People 
were all anxious to have a look at the new 
clergyman, a chip of the old block, that so 
long had beer among them. 

All the yo 
bibs and tuckers, and the matrons their gay 
bonnets and shawls. Mrs. Lawless was well 
and carefally dressed. She knew first im- 
pressions are best and most lasting, amd who 
knew the clergyman might fancy her, and she 
wasn't averse to the idea of replacing the dear 
departed Captain Lawless. Qaite-on the ‘con- 
trary. Moreover, she was well aware the St. 
Cathbert’s living was worth five hundred «a 
year, and she had been heard to say thatthe 
rectory, after the Royal. was the nicest house 
in Oe Fae. K - Bo ae: yy nene to 

ring armoury er weapons, 
and subdue this disciple of the Lord. Poppy 
shared her curiosity with regard to the rector, 
though she did not the matrimonial intentions. 
Ina showed herself absolutely indifferent ; 
nevertheless she looked very lovely in her 
black dress and plumed hat if a little sad and 
serious, and Joe looked at her more than once 
in admiration, for the Royal pew wae-straight 
opposite that given ap to the tenants of the 
Cottage, and he hada good view of ali ita 
occupants. He was looking at her when the 
clergyman issued from the vestry, in the 
wake of a train of white surpliced small boys, 
and he saw a curious change come over the 
beautifal face. 

Her eyes dilated and grew strangely dark, 
her face very white and rigid, and the 
lips parting over the teeth showed.them firmly 
clenched. For a moment ié seemed to him 
that she lost her senses ; then recovering hher- 
self by a mighty effort, she ateod up with the 
rest, as Mr. Vanburgh began reading the ser- 
vice ; bat she looked white and. shaken, and the 
rigidity did not leave her face, while he noticed 
she kept her head down and seemed to shun 
her pastor's notice. 

“ Kaows the rector, or, at any rate, has seen 
him before,” muttered astute Joe, tarming his 
eyes from the girl's painfully white face to the 
rector’s dark, evil one. 

He was a atziking loekiog man, some inches 
over the average height. His features were as 
straight and regular as the Apolio Batvidere’s, 
his olive skin and black hair giving him a 
somewhat foreign appearanea, while bia eyes 
—large, black, with a lurid, passionate gleam in 
them, overarched by black, pointed brows— 
gave a decidedly sinister aspect to his face. 

** Not a good face;” thonght Joe, “and not 
a good man, or I’m mistaken. Wonder how 
he preaches ?* 

In that rerpect he did not disappoint the 
Sizar. He was eloquent, forcible, unsparing, 
but it was evident that he did not believe in 
much, and that the Thirty-nine Articles were 
not the articles of his faith. 

When service was over, Mrs. Lawless lin- 
gered ia tke churchyard chatting to Hadfield 
and Cathbert, but the former noticed Ina 
was ill atease, and that she wae casting anxious 
Seven towards the door from which the rector 
w appear. 

He came at last, and the girl tarned instantly, 
poe, Aeon to talk to Joe in harried, broken 


However, she could not get out of being in- 
troduced to him. Cuthbert presented him to 
Mrs. Lawless and Poppy, and after a while 
the good lady brought him to Ima, who was 
standing a little apart, saying : 





“ This is my danghter who was at school at 





ung women had donned their best ; 





——— 
es 


Brighton; perhaps you may have seen her 
there,” she added, with a pardonable pride 
her daughter's beauty. . 

“ Yes,” said the rector, slowly, his dark ang 
soul-searching eyes fixed omher pale, shrinking 
aioe “I think Ihave seen Miss Lawless 
t y 

Bat never a word said Ina. She did not 
even offer her hand, only bowed very stiffly 
and went on talking to Joe, who was making 
mental notes of the whole affair, and secretly 
pitying the girl, 

Mors. Lawless was beaming and genial, and 
invited. ali three of the gentlemen to hnnoheon 
at the Cottage. an invitation which they al} 
accepted, Mr. Vambuargh with scatve-concsaled 
eagerness, his eyes on Ena's face, and Jue saw 
it grow whiter and barder and prouier, and 
he meroifally stayed near her, and kept the 
clerical wolf at bay. 

Daring lancheon Miss Lawless maintained 
an almost unbroken silence, responding in 
monosyliables to all remarks. 

Her mother leoked at her rather angrily 
once or twice, but i had no effect, she main. 
tained her ioy demeanour, and snubbed Mr. 
Vanburgh unmistakably whenever he ap. 
proached or addressed her. 

Strangely enough, he did not seem to mind 
it or think it odd. He took it qnite asa 
matter of course, and Joe, noticing it, won- 


why. 

“+ Are a still high-charch ia your views, 
Miss Lawless?” asked the rector after 
luncheon, when they were sitving in the cosy 
drawing-room discussing their eoffee. 

“TI bave no views at all now,” she replied, 
freezingly. 

‘‘Indeed! You surprise me.” 

“Dol? I wonder at that,” 

“I remember you used to favour the 
Ritaalistic charch of St. Bade at Brighton 
with your presence and favour.” 

‘‘And now I favour none. You doa't ask 
why,” she ‘went on, recklessly, her blue eyes 
glittering, her fair face flushed, hor whole 
aspect indicative of intense and barely.re- 
pressed exsitement. “It is because I have 
discovered how hollow the whole thixg is; 
how unworthy many of the ministers are who 
preach the ; how they distort and 
twist things to suit their own ideas; how 
wicked ihey are; how unéruthfal and unholy ; 
how uséterly unfit to have the cure and care 
it ia because I know this that I do 
not care 40 goand li te men standing up 

pit after day what 

e, telling their comgregation 

they should live pare and holy lives, while 
their dase; and vile, and éegraded!” 

“And yet you were at 6+. Cuvhbert’s to- 
day," he said, coolly. 5 

“I went because my mother wished it, 
wished to do honour te the new rector. I did 
not know it would be yeu, though.” 

“Or you would mot: have gone?” 

‘“‘ Need you ask?” she replied with the at- 
most contempt and disdain. 

Her look and manner were not lost upor 


have seen Ina that night kneeling by her bed- 
aside, her splendid hair falling in ripples of 
gold over ‘her white shoulders and breast, her 
arms outstretched towards the Royal while 
she moaned,— ‘ 

** Good-bye, my love! good-bye! There } 
no hope for asnew! none! none!” 


GHAPTER V. 


‘Hush! <A voice from the far away. 
* Listen and learn,’ it seems to say. 
‘ All the to-morrows shall be as to-day.’ 
The cord is frayed, the cruse is dry ; . 
The link must break, and the lamp must dic. 
Good-bye, hope! geod bye! good-bye!” 


Tr autumn days wore on, the leaves fell 
more thickly, and rustled aa the winds biew 
them hither and thither; the muts hung < 
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ripe clusters on the hazel boughs; the morn. 
ings were misty and dewy, the afternoons 
short, the last of the summer flowers had 
faded, and only hardy winter blooms decorated 
the gardens, and yet the weather was so mild 
it might well have been mistaken for sammer- 
tide, save for a certain ta dreariness that 
was everywhere in the landscape, and told 
plainly antumn had come with her searing. 
withering touch, killing and ‘browning all the 
green beauty of the foliage and grass. 

Matters were not progressing pleasantly at 
the Cottage. 

Mrs. Lawless was onaeed lieibles elder 
daughter’s manner to two eligible snitors, 
namely, Tracy Cathbert, of Cathbert Royal, 
and Arthur Vanburgh, of St. Cathbert's 
Reotory, for it very soon became evident that 
the reverend gentleman was enslaved by Ina’s: 
charms, and oblivions, with an oblivian that 
was almost brutal, of her extreme and barely- 
concealed dislike of him. 

Tracy chafed at it, but was powerless to 
put s stop to that which he objected to so 
much. 

The master of the Roya! never entered the 
Cottage now without finding his rector there. 

What his poor parishioners did seemed a 
matter of indifference to him. He certainly 
negleeted all his daties with a callous indit- 
ference, and was often not to the fore when he 
was wanted to officiate at:a wedding, christen- 
ing, or burial, while his sermons on the 
Sabbath morn were of the briefest, and he 
never thought of holding a second service. 

Tracy chafed, but it was not at that. There 
were not many sotls to be saved or lost in the 
parish of St. Cathbert'’s; gnd there were other 
churches near, and clergymen more alive to 
their duties thun was Arthur Vanburgh, 
whose services could be obtained if wanted, 

No, he chafed because this @ark, evil-look- 
ing man haunted the woman te loved like a 
shadow, and like.a shadow seemed to darken 
and sadden her whole Tife. 

She grew pale and weary-looking; the 
orbits of her eyes hollowed, and their look 
grew more strained and anguished, yet she 
never permitted either Tracy or Joe to speak 
to her about the rector. 

It was a mystery that neither conld calve ; 
only Joe came very near Going so one after- 
noon as he was hurrying to the Royal through 


the park, for a wonder una ied by any 
of the dogs, who would infallibly have be- 
trayed his presence to the two people facing 


each other in the dim tight, “between wall 
and dog,” of the October afternoon. 

He saw with surprise they were Miss Law. 
lees and Arthor Vanbargh. 

“When is this farce to end?” the rector 
Was saying, in harsh tones, 

‘‘ Never, as far as I am concerned,” ied 
the girl, lifting her graceful head hauyhtily. 

“ By Heaven it shall |” aried her companion 
are “I will mot be set at defiance by 

‘You can't help yourself.” 

‘“e I can, and TI ! ” 

‘‘Ridioulous rubbish !” 

“‘T will show you itisnot, maflame. 1 will 
assert my rights.’ 

“ Fame ry A ” 

“Iw are serv ihing to possess "you.” 

“ You will never thett eae 

~ You are very sure and bold.” 

‘I am, I know you are three parts a 
coward |" 

05 If a man said that to me I’d knock him 
down,” seowled the rector, the veins on his 
forehead standing out Hike cords. 
anak pineal a ty you can knock me 
mnch ihe thins the blow kills me so 

‘I don’t want to do anything but love you 
Ins,” he said : 
wade os very eoftly, ig a step to 

“‘ Don’t, don’t !” shecried, lifting her hands 
as thongh to arn 
veortein agen him - Don’t talk of 


sallenly, stopping short at her gesture of 
repugnance and dislike. 

“Ido not care what I do so long as you 
keep away from me !" 

“T can’t do that. I hunger for a kiss, a 
kind word.” 

‘“‘ How dare you speak tome like that?” she 
asked, scornfally. 

‘*Who has a better right than I?” io 
queried, significantly. 

“ Any one. You have no right!” 


“ Youn havea queer notion about the law, 


madam.” 


“I know it punishes fraud,” she retorted, | 
quickly, her blazingeyes meeting his in boid | 


challenge. 

‘There was no frand,” he said, shortly ; 
though bis face turned lividly pale. 

‘‘No? Then how is it you were Arthur 
Lister and are now Arthur Vanbargh ?”’ 

‘*My mother’s name was Lister,’’ he ex- 
plained with some confusion. 

‘That gives you no right to use ik, espa- 
cially as you did use it!” 

“7 am not so sure. At any rate the tie 
that exists between us is just as binding.”’ 

“I will not admit that there is any tie!” 
she cried, hotly. 

‘+ Tt does notin the least matter what you 
admit!’ he retorted, coolly. ‘It does not 
make it the less binding. You are in my 
power, fair Ina, and if you do not yield soon 
gracefully, I will go to your mother and 
enlist her aid.’ 

‘** You will not dare!” she said, distractedly. 

“As I told you before, I will dare anything 
to gain you.” 

‘‘ She will not listen to you.” 

“ey your pardon, Your mother will be 
only too happy to receive as @ son-in-law the 
reetor of 81. Cuthbert’s.” 

* You will not be that longif you dare to 
molest me!'’ she told him, the sapphire eyes 
gleaming like steel. 

“Why?” : 

‘“* Because I will tell Mr. Cuthbert that yon 
area shame and a disgrace to your cloth, that 
you are not fit to be a clergyman, and he will 
turn you out of the living.” 

Hush!” exclaimed Vanburgh, farioualy, 
‘So you. are shameless enough to s to me 


' of your lover—the lover who would help you 


to gain your ends, who would be glad to be 
rid of me?” 

“Mr, Cuthbert is not my lover,” she said, 
with icy pride. 

“Bat you love him?” seizing her wrist in 
such a rough fashion that Joe felt inclined to 


{spring forward and knock him down. “ You 


love him, Ina, Don’t deny it; youdon’t, you 
can't!” 

“No,” said the girl, calmly, with a calm- 
ness born of despair. ‘‘I will not deny it. I 
do love him with all my heart and soul. A 
worthy, honourable, upright man. Ii is an 
honour for any woman to love him.” 

*s How dare you say that to me?” almost 
screeched Vanburgh, his face black with 
demoniacal passion. ‘Take care, girl, 
take care. Rather than see you in his 
arms I would kill you. Understand that, kill 
you ! ” 

The last words were hissed in her ear, 
and then, flinging away her hand, he strode 
off muttering curses, and was soon lost in 
the deep shadow of the giant trees. 

“What a brute! What shall I do?” 
muttered Joe, “Shall I go and offer to see 
her home?” 

‘Better not perhaps,” and a minute later 
he saw Ina stagger away towards the Cottage, 
her strength seeming to have deserted her now 
that the ordeal was over. 

Joe puzzled for many days after as to what 
the tie conld be that existed between Vanbargh 
and Miss Lawless, but he could come to no 
definite conclusion, only he felt there was no 
hope for the poor girl and his friend, and he 
wae right. 

Fate was too strong, and meant io part 





r. ‘anity 
“Do you want to driveme mad?” he asked | 


them for ever! Some ten days later an ex- 





cursion was arranged toa ruined castle almost 
on the sea-shore. 

Té was a farewell party for Joe, who was 
going back to Cambridge, and the spot held 
especial attractions in so much as that there 
was lying out, about a mile and a quarter 
goross the sands, a fort, built on a rock, 
® wall some twenty feet high round it. At 
low tide it offered a tempting walk across the 
silvery shell-strewn strand ; at high tide it was 
entirely surrounded, and in rough weather the 
angry waves would toss their frothy spume 
clean across the old ruin, and dash against its 
hoary walls with angry vehemence and rage, 
aud bsat on them as though eager to sweep 
away this monument of a long bygones time. 

Mrs. Lawless was of the party, and of 
course she had invited the rector, who 
managed always to make himself very agree- 
able to her; then there were Joe and Tracy 
and Ina and Poppy, and three or foar young 
people, neighbours, who were always ready 
for any fan and frolic. 

They had a sort of gipsy luncheon in the 
Castle, which they all seemed to enjoy save 
Jce, who was in agonies, because Tracy was 
paying marked and lovelike attentions to Miss 
Lawless, which she was accepting with un- 
woated graciousness, while Arthur Vanburgh 
stocd glaring at them like a fiend, an awful 
expression gleaming in his saturnine eyes. 

Joe feeling something dreadful would 
happen, mancouvred to get his friend’ away 
to the Lady Wood, where some of the young 
people had gone with Poppy, ands left Ina 
with her mother to settle up the things, and 
get tea ready. 

When the fire was lighted, and all things 
en traime for tea, Ina sprang up on the wall to 
see if she could find out in which direction 
they had gone, for poor foolish Joe, in his 
endeavour to prevent a catastrophe, managed 
to keep their destination a secret from her. 

“ Where have they gone, mother?” she 
asked, looking down into the grassy moat, 
where her maternal relative was placidly 
waiching the fire crackling and hissing. 

“To the fort, of course.” 

“Have they? I don't see anything of 
them,” shading her eyes with her hand, and 
looking across the silvery shore to the old ruin. 

“They are the other side, probably.” 

“¢ seems odd, though, that I should not 
see any of them.” 

“They are there, nevertheless,” replied 
Mrs. Lawless, with conviction. “Mr. Van- 
burgh told me they were going, and said he 
should go for a short stroll up the Clinton 
chine, and then return and help us with the 


tes.” 

That decided Ina, She did not stay to in- 
quire whether it was safe to go out to the fort, 
whether the tide was coming in or still going 
out. She only realised that the man she 
feared and detested might at any minute. 
return and inflict his hated society on her, 
while out there, in the old rain, she had been 
told was the man whom, wiseey or rightly, 
with reason or without, she loved with ail her 
heart and soul, 

She sped swiftly over the intervening space 
of firm, white sand, too eager to reach the. 
ruin to notice the small dark clond that wae 
riding up straight towards her, or the omin- 
ous x be J on the water, that told a storm was 
coming on, Neither did she notice that al- 
ready the tide had turned, and thas the waves 
were creeping insidiously near the outer wall 
of the fort. 

She went on, clambered up the slippery sea- 
weed covered steps, and stood on the bastion. 
She could not see a living creature save some 
gulls that circled and swept over the tumbling 
billows. 

‘ Poppy, are you here ?”’ she cried, in her 
clear, ringing tones; but there was no answer, 
only a dead silence, that, somehow or other, 
startled her. 

Where could they be? 

She ran down to the lower part, and 
searched every nook and corner, with the 
same result. 
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There was no one to be seen. Then she 
sat down, tired with her exertions beneath the 
great stone wall that shut out all sight of the 
sea and shore to rest awhile watching the 
gulls flying overhead, listening to their weird 
cry, like the howl of a banshee, or the sough- 
ing of the autumn wind, and fell to thinking 
of Tracy. 

After awhile she awoke from her day- 
dreams abruptly, A dark shadow fell 
athwart her. 

‘** Are you there?” she cried, eagerly, jamp- 
ing up thinking it might be Poppy. 

* Yes, I am here,” replied a sarcastic voice 
that made het blood run cold, and looking up 
she saw Arthur Vanbaurgh standing above, his 
— figure looming out distinctly against the 


y: 

** Where is my sister ?'’ she asked, coldly. 

‘With your lover and the others in the 
Lady Wood.” 

‘In the wood |” she ejaculated, a feeling of 
terror creeping over her. 

** Yes.” 

“tI thought they were here?” 

** I know you did.” 

‘You told mother they were." 

“I did. But I had a motive for doing so.” 

“ What was it?” 

She asked the question firmly enough, yet 
her heart beat to suffucution in her bosom. 

‘I wanted to get you into my power, Ina.” 

‘Tam not in your power here,” 

** You are, come and see.” 

Something in his tone made her mount the 
Steps and stand at his side. 

She saw what he meant. The sea had crept 
up over the smooth silvery sand, and cut off 
her retreat. A deadly sickness crept over 
her ; sea and shore and sky became blurred into 
one indistinct mass, and she staggered and 
would have fallen but for his supporting arm. 

“You understand ; ” he said, with a fiendish 
smile. ‘We are here, they are there,” nod- 
ding towards the shore, ‘‘ and between us lies 
the sea. Already it is six fees deep around 
the fort, and it deepens every moment, while 
in less than an hour a terrible storm will be 
on us,” pointing towards the west, where now 
a huge black cloud stretched pall-like across the 
sky, partially eclipsing the sun that was throwing 
@ streak of lurid yellow across the horizon that 
was reflected in a confused line on the surging 
waters. ‘I can save you now if you will it so. 
I am a powerfal swimmer, and can reach the 
ghore. Ina short time the current will be too 
strong, and the wavea too high. Then no 

wer on earth can save us, for the nearest 

t is five miles uff, and by the time it could 
reach here the hungry waters will have washed 
us off this wall.” 

“We need not stay here,’’ she murmured, 
faintly, ‘let us stand on the bastion!” 

“No, we will stay here, face to face with 
the death that awaifs us if you refuse my 
terms! Shall I save you?” 

“« What is the price I must pay ?” she asked, 
‘horror and aversion on her white face. 

‘*Be my wife in trath as you are in name; 
avow openly to the world that I am your 
husband, your lawful wedded husband ; and, 
moreover, give me not only a wife's duty, bat 
& Wife’s love. Care for me, kiss me, love me 
as you did in the 2ld days in Brighton.” 

‘** That I can never do!" she said, firmly. 

“Why not?” he demanded, his grasp 
tightening round her waist, his face growing 
black with fary and baffled passion. 

‘*Because then I believed in you, thought 
you honest, upright, a godly man; now I 
Kaow you for what you really are: a blas- 
phemer, a betrayer. a liar and a coward!” 

“Take care!” he shouted. ‘Don’t’ you 
fear death?” 

‘Not more than I do life as yoar wife!” 
she retorted, bravely enough, though the poor 
lips qaivered painfally, and the beautifal face 
was pinched and b!ue with terror. 

‘*Then die!" he shrieked. ‘' Since we can- 
not live together, we will die together, and lie 
in one grave!” and twining his arms round 
the slender shrinking form, he sprang off the 


wall into the turbulent sea, that lashed by the 
a wind. seethed and boiled like a cauldron, 
and disappeared from sight, 

* ” — * * 

A few days later some fishermen found two 
bodies washed ashore on the sands, five miles 
further down. They were those of a man and 
woman, and the woman was so tightly clasped 
in the man's embrace—crushed up against 
him, her long corn-coloured hair dank and 
dripping, tangled with weeds and sea-mosses, 
streaming over his breast and shoulders ; her 
hands clenched in the lapels of his coat, her 
head against his arm—that it was found im- 

ible to separate them, and they were 
juried in one grave. 
* a * * * 


By degrees Cuthbert and Hadfield pieced 
together the whole sad story, and found out 
how Vanburgh passing as Arthur Lister had 
corrupted some of the servants at the school 
where Ina was, and by means of forged letters 
purporting to come from friends of hers, had 
been able to get her to meet him, and at laet 
induced her to consent to a private marriage. 

Not loag after their wedding she discovered 
the real character of the man she had so 
thoughtfully and hastily married, and fall of 
horror and disgust she besought her mother 
to take her away from school; and as they 
gave up they up their town house soon after 
and came to St. Cuthberts Vanburgh for 
a time lost all trace of his wife, and found her 
only by accident when he took possession of 
his new living. 

That he loved the unfortunate girl there 
could be little doubt. Bat at best it was one 
of those mad, wild passions that scorch and 
destroy the object of them, and rather than 
see her live and love another man he took her 
life and his own, as it was worthless to him 
without her affection. 

Cuthbert felt the blow very deeply, and 
went abroad for four years. Oa his return he 
visited at the Cottage once more, and let the 
light of Poppy’s bright living eyes shut out 
the memory of those dear, dead ones he had 
mourned so deeply. 

‘*Joe, who had taken his degree, and been 
presented with the living of 8s. Cuthbert's by 
his friend, who vowed he would not have 
another Vanbargh in the place, married them. 
It was atrial; yet he went through it man- 
fully, and his congratulations were the hearti- 
est and most sincere. 

As they drove off for their honeymoon he 
stood on the steps beside Mrs. Lawless watch- 
ing the carriage disappear in the distance and 
murmured, — 


‘The new wine, the new wine, 
It tasteth like the old, 
The heart is all athirst again, 
The drops are all of gold ; 
We thought the cup was broken, 
And we thought the tale was told, 
But the new wine, the new wiue, 
It tasteth like the old!” 


“God bless them. May they be happy,” 
and then a tear stole down his cheek, and his 
ugly face grew sad and serious, for he knew 
that no wife would ever lie in his bosom, or 
baby lips call him ‘‘ father!” 


[THE END. ] 








A part of Bohemia, called Egra, seems to 
be the only place where a wedding is not con- 
sidered an occasion of rejoicing. There it 
would be deemed indecorous for a bride to 
appear in white garments, or adorn herself 
with jewels and white flowers. She wears her 
neual black drese, with a cloak of the same 
colour, with a rosemary in one hand, and in 
the other a veil with which to cover her dar- 
ing the ceremony. In this dismal attire she 
demurely proceeds to the church, attended by 
her relations, who preserve the utmost solem- 








nity of countenance during the ceremony. 





HOW IT ALL CAME RIGHT. 


—o— 


“Tue great question,” said Mildred, 
anxiously, ‘is, Will they forgive us?” 

“ And I'll answer it,” said her young hus. 
band, confidently. ‘“ Yes, of course they will, 
Do you really suppose, Mrs. Westbrook, that 
the most stony-hearted parents that ever 
existed could possibly manage to keep up an 
unforgiving spirit against such an adorable 
little darling as you are? or against me for 
ae had the good taste to fall in love with 
you ” 

Thus was the conversation changed from 
the decidedly sensible fears for the future 
with which Mrs. Westbrook had begun it, tc 
the exceedingly sentimental remarks which 
very young couples are apt to find much more 
interesting. 

They were a very young couple in two ways, 
Young in years—seventeen and twenty-two— 
and young in wedded experience, for it was 
less than a week since the night on which 
Mildred March had left on the pinoushion the 
farewell note for her grandmother and had 
eloped to London with Ned Westbrook. 

Of the few young men in the little Sussex 
village where they had met, Ned was precisely 
the one of whom Mrs. March—an aristocrat 
to her finger tips—most disapproved; while 
pretty, penniless Mildred, by way of set-off, 
was about the last person in the world whom 
John Westbrook—rich and proud in his own 
way as all the Marchs from the days of the 
Conquest down—would have wished his only 
son to marry. 

For a lively feud existed between the two 
families—a feud which had been born of 
trifles, and had grown through all the years 
since the elder Westbrook came to Deepden, 
to rise from poverty to afflaence by the might 
of his own skilfal hands and inventive braia, 
while the fortunes of the Marchs—who had 
owned half the county in bygone times—were 
going down as rapidly as his rose; a feud 
which had been embittered by a hundred 
polite insolences, when the exclasive village 
society—of which Mrs. March was the recog: 
nized autocrat—began to welcome the succeas- 
ful man into mY ranks; a fead which was 
only strengthen y proximity. 

Toe terraced gardens of the great Weat- 
brook house—a superb pile like a renaissance 
chateau, in brand new stone and brick—swept 
down to the edge of the grassy lawn where 
the old home of the Marchs stood embow- 
ered omens — hae yo manee oe 
feath oliage only re pses of the 
brel roof that had sheltered both Royal- 

sts and Roundheads in its day; and the 
inmates of the two could not help but meet 
at church and in the village, and see each 
other at all times and seasons. . 

“ What is the world coming to?” sighed 
Mrs. March, with mild despair of the tendency 
of the times written in every line of her 
delicately refined beng she a jast 
from Oxford ridi on his handsome 

thoroughbeed, with the sunshine 
dazzling on his close-out golden hair—a 
gallant, gracefal sight to see, indeed—and 
attired in the very latest and most correct 
fashion, from the toe of his spurred boot to 
the top of his high silk hat, ‘I well re- 
member the time, Mildred, when that young 
man’s father was glad to earn a shilling by 
holding your grandfather's horse, and only 
look at him now?” i : 

As her grand-daughter was still quite 4 
stranger in the village—having only recently 
left the stylish boarding-school where her father 
had placed her shortly before his death, +¥0 

ears previously—Mrs. March farther relic ved 

er mind by launching out from this beginning 
into a history of all the various offences © 
the Westbrook family for the last quarter of 
@ century. 

A pretty little thing enough,” remarked 
John Westbrook, patronizingly, as he observed 
his son’s blue eyes—which never hid many 
their owner's thoughts—admiringly following 
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Miss March’s slim, white figure as she flitted 
about among ber favourite flowers, watering. 
¢ in hand, in a part of the lawn overlooked 
by the balcony where the two men were 
enjoying their after-dinner cigars in the tran- 
quil summer gloamirg—‘‘a pretty little 
thing enough, but with more blue blood than 
money and with more pride than common 
sense. No, I don’t know her personally, but 
1 do know the folks she comes of, and that’s 
more than enough for me, People with such 
airs and ideas have no busizess to live in a 
republic. Why, Ned, I could tell yon——” 

‘And accordingly he proceeded to inflict on 
his inwardly-bored but outwardly-respectfal 
gon the oft-told tale of his many disagree- 
ments with the Marchs, movingly set forth 
from his own point of view. 

After this, the inherent perversity of youth- 
fol human nature is quite sufficient to account 
for the fact that Ned and Mildred began to 

rd each other with greater interest than 
po om and a little later, when their unsuspect- 
ing hostess introduced then to each other at one 
of the mild festivities which diversified the 
dulness of the village summer, he decided 
that she was not at all haughty and disdain- 
fol; and she, that he was not in the least 
v s d once formally begun, their 
acquaintance advanced with rapid strides. 

It would be hard to tell which, Mr. Weat- 
brook or Mrs. March, was the most surprised 
and indignant when Master Ned sought their 
consent to his marriage with Millie, 

For once in their lives they were of the same 
opinion, and that opinion was expressed in 
two of the most emphatic refusals that a 
light-hearted young lover ever received. 

Thereupon followed in due course pleading, 
argument, defiance, elopement. 

Ned had a most c>mfortable conviction that 
this last would be at once forgiven; for his 
father had never before refused him anything, 
and he was altogether too much in love to 
imagine it possible for any mau or woman to 
long resist his bonnie bride. 

et it certainly did seem to him that the 
“stony-hearted parents’ were holding out un- 
commonly well. 

Even on the very morning when he 80 airily 
assured his wife that they were sure of for- 

iveness, he had begun to grow rather anxious 

imself; for he had taken care to give their 
London address in the notes they had written 
jointly to Mrs. March and Mr. Westbrook 
just after their marriage, and ample time to 
receive answers had passed. 

Still, he had plenty of money as yet, London 
had many attractions, and their rooms at a 
fashionable boarding-house were pleasant and 
luxurious, while life just then would have had 
charms to him ona desert island if shared 
with Mildred, and he had buoyancy enough to 
keep up the spirits of both. 

_ That evening, however, as they were linger- 
ing leisurely over dessert in their private 
lour, two letters arrived, one for each. 
ride and bridegroom fairly pounced upon 
them in their eagerness. 

“T'll give you mine in a minute, but I sup- 
pose I ought to read it first myself,” observed 
Ned, with a fine sense of loyalty to his divided 
— as he opened hia father's letter. 

he rest of Mr. Westbrook's correspondents, 
who invariably found him brief, bent on busi- 
ness and “hard as nails," would have been 
very much astonished could they have seen 
any of the letters he had written his boy when- 
ever they had been ted before—long, 
pleasant, entertaining letters, full of that 
wonioh of perfect confidence and friendship 
which, rare and delightfal as it is between 
men of equal age, ia still rarer and more 
delightfal between father and son. 
‘cue this letter was in a vein altogether new 
weet and shea, it coldly disowned him for 
arriage, and o ew warm when it 
merred to Mildred and’ hae andmother. 
Fee indeed, it had been written with a 
its wii positively eloquent in 





Ned looked up from it with a face of gloom 
and indignation to encounter his wife's eyes, 
swimming with tears, fixed upon him with a 
gleam of loving hope in the midst of despair. 
She tossed Mrs. March’s letter to him 
across the table with a gesture at once tragic 
and appealing. 

‘Read that,” she said, her voice broken 
with sobs in spite of all her efforts to steady 
it. ‘‘Grandma won’s forgive us, and she casts 
me off f forever—and she says the most cruel 
things about you—and-—and your father! 
And I know she did love me dearly, and that 
I’ve made her feel dreadfully herself ; and— 
what-—shall—I—do?” 

What she did was to sink helplessly into the 
nearest chair, and hide her face in both hands 
and cry. 

Ned strode hastily round to her, dropped on 
one knee by her side, gathered her forlorn 
little figure in his strong arm, and, holding 
her close to his heart, did a devoted bride- 
groom's best to console her. 

He was soon so successfal that she raised 
her head from its resting place on his broad 
shoulder, and nestled her cheek close to his 
caressingly. 

‘*How good you are to me!” she mar- 
mured, regarding him with a tender admira- 
tion. ‘‘ I won't cry—I won't care for anything 
else in the world while I have you; and your 
father shall be mine, too!” 

“‘ That’s just what he positively declines to 
be!" groaned poor Ned. ‘“‘ My dear, my dear, 
he’s cast me off quite as completely as your 
grandmother has you! He's a man of his 
word, is the governor, and he’ll not change, 
We have nobody but each other now, little 
wife; bat I feel rich so.” 

He had expected that Mildred would be 
reduced to despair by this disclosure; but, 
womanlike, knowing the worst and finding 
that her hasband was as unfortunate as her. 
self, she at once crushed her own grief out of 
sight and became the sweetest of comforters 
to him—a proceeding which added fael to the 
fire of what he thought his jast cre ope 

‘The idea,” he growled to himself (he could 
not relieve his mind to her, for he would not 
hurt her feelings by letting her know all his 
father had written)—“ the idea of the gover- 
nor's calling her a mercenary little fortune- 
hunter, when she never even thinks of his 
money—only for the difference its loss makes 
tome! I will be strange if I can’t take care 
of myself and her, too, I think, And he’s 
sure Mrs. March plotted and planned to bring 
about the match, is he? I wonder what she 
has to say on that subject? I may as well 
read her letter, I suppose, since Millie gave it 
to me.” 

He did read it, and it by no means tended to 
soothe his temper, 

Its tone was very calm, very proud, very 
polite. It was ‘‘ written in cream—of tartar, 
and oil—of vitriol.” 

It was such an epistle as only a deeply- 
offended lady can produce, and was even more 
irritating than Mr. Westbrook’s, as the light, 
stinging flick of a silken-lashed whip across the 
face is yet more insulting than a sledge ham. 
mer blow. 

Ned laid the two letters side by side on the 
writing-table, and stood looking thoughtfally 
down upon them. 

He was boiling with rage against the man 
who had insulted his wife, and the woman 
who scorned his father and himself; but he 
was outwardly very quiet. 

‘If the one were any man bat my father, I 
could at least have the gratification of giving 
him a sound thrashing; and the other is an 
old woman, and my wife's grandmother, 
which is worse,” he told himself, helplessly. 
“IT can’t do anything—can’t even answer 
them ae they deserve! I wish they would 
just say all those thiags to each other, though. 
Bat they never will; for the governor is too 
much of a gentleman to quarrel with a woman 
face to face, and Mrs. March wouldn't speak 
to him even for the pleasure of giving him a 





piece of her mind. It’s a pity they can't 











know the good opinion each has of the other ; 
and, especially, that she can’t know how 
utterly he thinks I threw myself away by 
marrying Millie, and he what a mésalliance 
Millie made according to her grandmother's 
ideas. Ip would bs some comfort if they could 
only see each other's precious letters. And 
they shall!'’ 

He smiled vindictively at the thought which 
strack him. 

A little later, having easily obtained his 
wife's permission to dispose of her letter with- 
out explaining what he meant to do with it, 
he had enclosed his father's missive to Mrs. 
March, and vice versd, sending with each a 
most respectfally- worded note, to the effect 
that he trusted they might fiod it a satis. 
faction to see that his marriage was equally 
condemned by both, and that, though it was 
a grief to his wife and himself that neither of 
their relatives would forgive them, yet they 
were happy with each other, and felt no fear 
in depending on themselves for the future. 

He was still enough of a boy to keenly enjoy 
his own mischief, and he whistled gaily as he 
went back to his rooms after dropping the 
two letters into the mail-chute in the corridor. 

‘Bat with the morning cool reflection 
came,” and in the course of the next three 
days Ned gained a realising sense of a side of 
life he had never before deigned to consider, 

The prosaic, world-old questions, ‘‘ What 
will ye eat? and wherewith shall ye be 
clothed ?’’ forced themselves rudely upon his 
attention. 

Not that his money was exhausted yet, or 
the pinch of poverty felt; but the prudent 
instincts of his father woke within him, and 
urgently demanded to know how he proposed 
to support the girl he had persuaded to leave 
her home and cast her lot with his. 

Had it not been for her, he might have 
gone on in happy carelessness till his fands 
ran low but the thought that she was depen- 
dent upon him roused him to a sudden 
knowledge of a man’s duty, and the dignity 
of a man’s trae place in this work-a-day 
world. 

Hitherto he had known no more of such 
stern realities of life than Mildred herself. 
Now, confronted with the necessity of making 
his own way without the fortune or the 
powerfal friend he had cast aside, he learned, 
as one does learn things when too late, the 
valae of the pleasant years he had trifled 
away. 1 

Money had been freely lavished on his 
education, and he was neither idle nor 
ignorant, but, like many others, he had never 
learned any one thing that men need to hive 
done or taught so thoroughly that he conid 
live by it. 

Training, special skill, technical knowledge 
were demanded everywhere, and he had none 
of these. <Ryay 

He could get no situation of any sort. Fa'l 
of life, strength, energy, he seemed to him- 
self to stand a helpless good-for-nothing in a 
world of strangers, among whom he could 
make himself no place. 

It ia the oldest of stories, the commonest 
of experiences, but it comes upon every one 
who lives it with the shock of a special 
revelation. 

Why had he not fitted himself for some- 
thing? Ned inwardly inquired, with bitterness 
of spirit. Every avenue of success had been 
open to him, but he had not cared to enter 
any. He had never even thought of choosing 
a profession; he had altogether disdained to 
take a place in his father’s business, as the 
latter had wished him to do when he left 
college. 

And with the msmory of his father's 
wishes and plans for him came a remorsefal 
realization of the love which had made the 
world so smooth to him, and which, as so 
many others have done, he had often care- 
lessly disappointed, and had never valued at 
its worth till now that he had lost it. 

Bat for the fear of being thought moved by 
mercenary reasons, he would have written his 
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father such a letter as would have. rejoiced 
the stern, lonely man’s heart; but that fear 
kept him from doing anything which might 
seem like a plea for reinstatement. 

Those three days changed him more than 
as many years might have done, yet there 
was little change to be seen. 

He kept his new thoughts to himeelf, for he 
would not say anything to Mildred which 
might make her fear he regretted their 
marriage, and he was resolved not to trouble 
her with his anxieties about money till he 
must, as he thought she already had troubles 
enough of her own. 

With the deepening and strengthening of 
his character by pain, » still greater tender- 
ness had been blended with his love for her. 

And, indeed, Millie, in her different way, 
was almost as sad and remorsefal as Ned. 

Love bas its.own rights and laws, as Jovers 
reason, bat there are so many sorts of Iove, 
and it is not well if the new, imperious pas- 
sion of youth is to make one impatient avd 
hard and disloyal to the poor, neglected, well- 
meaning kindred love which has wrapped one 
round with an atmosphere of care and kind- 
ness since life began; and, in gpite of all Ned’s 
efforts at consolation, his ranaway bride could 
not help feeling this, 

Meantime, outwardly, their life flowed on 
much as before. They had not sven Icft the 
hotel—Ned having at first paid for some. time 
in advance—when, on the afternoon of the 
third day, a visitor arrived. 

Mildred was alone in the parlour when she 
heard a knock at the door, and in answer to 
her invitation to enter there appeared, nof the 
servant she had supposed was ontaide, but, 
without card or announcement, her father-in- 
law himeelf! 

She sprang to her fees in surprise, mingled 
with absolate fear, and stood silent, a amali, 
shrinking figure, in her pale, rose-colonred tes- 
own, looking at him with wide, wondering 

k eyes. 

‘““Where’s my son?” brusgqueély ingnired 
Mr. Westbrook, himself rather at. a loss alone 
with this dainty little lady. 

At the question the young wife recovered 
herself. 

What did this dreaded personage intend to 
do to Ned? 

She drew herself up with much dignity, 
though her lips were quivering like the leaves 
of a wind-stirred rose. 

‘‘My husband has gone to the city,” she 
said, with a sly pride; and then suddenly her 
voice broke into an eager little ory, ‘‘ Say any- 
thing you like to me, Mr. Westbrook, bat 
ee don't scold him, He is so good and 

ind, and so unhappy now becange you won't 
forgive him.” 

**I don’t come to scold either of you,” 
answered Ned’s father, and made an awkward 
pause. 

It was not as easy as he had thought to tell 
this flower-faced, clear-eyed girl the reason of 
hia coming. 

Her grandmother’s letter had roused him to 
such a pitch of wrathful generosity, that he 
resolved to at once forgive the young conple 
for the express purpose of showing Mrs. March 
whether or no Mildred had made a méalliance 
in marrying his son. 

He would push Ned forward in public life 
and in society; he would buy Millie the 
costliest trousseau and the most magnificent 
diamonds to be had; and he would bring them 
both home in triumph to display before the 
eyes of Mrs. March, and crush her disdainful 
pride by the sight of the power and the 
splendour of his wealth. 

But now the sarcastic speech he had aare- 
fally prepared wherewith to explain all this to 
the scion of the Marches slunk ont of his 
mind; and there came instead a. swift memory 
of the pretty golden-haired girl who had loved 
him in his youth and poverty, had kept hia 
courage up by her own firm faithin him through 
all the veer years of his fight with fortane, 
and had died just when the tide of success at 


last set toward him, leaving him the little | ing. 





child for whom she had given her life, and who 
had grown into the man that this other girl- 
wife was defending with sach proud and lov- 
ing eyes. 

He took a step towards her, his own shrewd, 
hard grey syes softening. 

‘“‘Icame to forgive you both,” he said, the 
roughness of his face and ways tempered by 
jast the same natural, deferential gentleness 
towards womanhood that was the underlying 
charm of his handrome son’s perfects manner. 
“ Will you forgive me, my dear, for not realiz- 
ing before what a sweet daughter Ned has 
given me, and how much need I have of you.at 
home?” 

That she forgave him immediately, that she 
sang the praises of his son to him and he to 
her, that they were upon the most friendly 
and confidential terms in five minutes, was all 
what eS ony might have expected. 

But what certainly neither of them expected 
was that when Ned returned, and, eagerly 
throwing open the door, pansed in mute amaze- 
ment on the d, he was accompanied 
by an old lady, small, slender and .crect, with 
bright dark eyes.and snowy hair. 

“Mr. Westbrook!” she exclaimed. 

“ Mra. March!” literally gaspsd that gentle- 
man, in the same second. 

A little while before, Ned, whom business 
had taken to Victoria Station, had encountered 
Mrs, March in the,crowd pouring out of the 
carriages. 

She was tired, and felt strange and lonely 
and at alossin the great, bastling city, after 
her years as the .autoorat of the quict little 
Deepden. 

Even if she had nob come on purpose for a 
reconciliation, she would have been heartily 
glad tosee any human creature she knew; and 
while he hesitated whether or not to vemiure 
on speaking to her she greeted him most 
cordially. 

She glossed over their quarrel wiih fine tact 
and discretion. She was kind, friendly even 
maternal, and she was.altogether too wise to 
inform the myatified young man of her reason 
for thus suddenly “‘ going to sce ber grand. 
children,” as she prettily expresacd it. 

Great was his secret remorse as be thought 
of the insulting letter his father had written 
bim and.he himself had sent to this gracious 
lady, for little did he dream that thai same 
letter had been the motive power which im- 
pelled her forgiveneas. 

As one nail drives out another, so did her 
indignation at the elder Weatbraok drive out 
her anger with Ned. : 

She mercenary ! she angling for that ex-mill- 
hand’s mosey—ashe, a Ponsonby by birth and 
a March by marriage ! 

She famed and raged in solitade, withheld 
by the restraints of sex and good breeding 
from the fiery retort she would have liked to 
send her neighbour. And at length there 
dawned upon her the idea of a practical retort, 
giving the lie without words to.all Westbrook’s 
imputations, 

On these thoughts intent, she had come to 
London; but somehow, under the spell of 
Ned's frank face, and the tender, practical 
way ia which he took possession of ‘her, and 
relieved her of the small burden of her shawl 
and satohel, and gave her his arm, and 
escorted her through the crowd she had rather 
dreaded, and helped her into a hack, a change 
oameo’er the epirit of her dream. 

It was pleasant, after all the years sho had 
depended on herself, to have this feeling of 
being taken. care of again. It seemed almost 
like the old timer, when her own gon was alive 
and with her. 

And, then, the young fellow was so hand- 
some and manly and well-bred, eo attentive to 
herself and so evidently devoted to ber Millie, 
that, as their conversation grew confidential 
daring the drive to the boarding: honeg, she felt 
that conld.be very honestly fond of him, 
and her small revenge upon Mr. Westbrook 
gained a swsciness not meant by the old say- 





But to meet the man himself tétc...ii¢¢ With 
her own darling [ . 

Amazement is altogether too weak a wordt, 
describe her feelings and hig, as they silenti, 
confronted one another after those first ire. 
pressible exclamations. 

For # long moment.each regarded the othe, 
very much after the fashion of a strange ¢:: 
and dog, who suddenly mest and are uncer. 
tain if it is best to fight, fly or make friend; 
Then—they made friends. j 

How they did it, nang of the fonr conld hay; 
told except Mre. March, who had realized ana 
gracefally accepted the situation, while the 
others still stood tongue-tied and helpless, 

No.one could less have understaod how the 
event came about than did Mr. Westbrook 
himeelf ; but before-many minutes had passed 
he was ect.qnite at his sase and was chatting 
pleasantly with his ancient enemy, who mags 
no allusion, then or later, to either of t's two 
letters which had worked this wondrons 
change. 

Nor did this change continue to ba merely 
on the surface; for, much to the delight of 
Ned and Millie, with the growth of their 
acquaintance, mutual respect and regard grew 
between the two proud, strong-willed people, 
‘whose natures had a certain likexess in spite 
of all the differences which they learned io 
tolerate in each other. 

If anything had been needed to complete 
Mr. Westbrook’s bappiness in regaining his 
son, with the addition of a dearly-loved 
daughter-in-law, if would have heen the iater. 
est in business affairs which marriage 
developed in Ned; while Mra, March conaoles 
herself for this low taste in that otherwise 
admirable young man by reflesting that io 
there degenerate days even the English aris- 
tocracy themselves have taken to trade. 








FACETLZ. 


“Tury belong to a different set,” 23 the 
maiden lady explained when a friend notived 
the difference between her upper and lower 
teeth. 

Tousss: “I flatter myself that honesty is 
printed on my face.” Grubbs: “ Well—er— 
yes, perhaps—with some allowance for typo- 
graphical errors.” 

Miss Brown: “I did not know you used 
trains much, Mra. Silvergilt. [ thoaght your 
husband kept a earriage.’? Mrs. Silvergils - 
‘ Yes, dear, he does, he keeps is in the coach- 
house.” 

Visitor (to butler, whois showing him 
through the picturs.gallery of bis old man- 
sion): “ That's a fine portrait. Is it an old 
master?” Batler: ‘No. That's the old 
missis.” 

“T aw on my way home, doctor," said 2 
citizen, who was after some freeadvice ; “and 
I'm tired and worn out, What onght I to 
take?" ‘*Takea cab,” replied the intelligent 
physician. 


Ax Trishman getting on a high-mettled 
horse, it ran away with him, apon which one 
of his companions called to him to stop hin. 
“ Arrah, honey,” cried he, ‘‘ how can I do that 
when I've got no spurs ?"’ 

Inare teacher (who has found supposed 
caricature of himself on slate), ‘ Now, sir! 
This is your slate, sic! What is this in- 
tended for, sir?’ Boy: * Please, sir, I dunno 
who done it, sir! Looks to me like a monkey, 
sir | ” 

*Joun,” said Mrs. Hawkins, as they were 
going home from church, ‘ why did the 
minister call the dove that brought back » 
green twig to the ark ‘he’?”’ “I dont 
know,” replied John, “ unless it was that if 
the dove had been « female ahs con!du’t bave 
kept her month closed long enough to get the 
bough to the ark;"’ and there wad ill-feeling 
in that household all the rest of the cay. 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue majestic ceremony of the Garter at 
Windsor was described by the Shah in his 
diary a8 the presentation of ‘a long stocking 
tie.” 

Tae Princess of Wales, it is said, has 
decided to have everything for the troussean 
of the Princess Louise made in the United 
Kingdom—giving Ireland a fair share of the 
work. 

Tre series of names possessed by a recent 


STATISTICS. 


Tue deepest coal pit in the world ia said to 
be the St. Andre in the Charleroi (Belginm) 
district. It is 8,084 feet deep. 

Tue gold coinage of Great Britain is csti- 
mated to consist of not less than seven hundred 
tons of an alloy of gold and copper. 

Lonpon has twenty-nine vegetarian restanu- 
rants, the staple articles of whose bill of fare 
are thecereals, thelegumes, such as peas. beans, 
hericots and lentils, and various binds of 


arrival in England, the young heiress pre- | f-pi¢ 


samptive to the Crown of Hawaii. Here 
they are in fall: Vietoria Kawekiu Lunailiio 
Kainlani Kalani-nia-ahi-lapa-laps. The poor 
girl's mother ia dead, .and she bas been soni 
over here to be educated. 

An riate soart-pin for the yachting 
consents shape of a gold stecring wheel 
studded with pearls. A duinty requisite for 
the smoking-reom is. pretty miniature street 
lamp of silver, supplied with all the necessary 
attachments. 

Tue favourite London christening robe is 
of valenciennes insertion.and open embroidery 
in alternate.strigs Over deep cream satin. The 
robe is deeply pointed around the bottom and 
has bows of cream: moiré jastover each point ; 
the puffed sleeves have moiré ties and there ia 
a many looped sash of the same narrow 
moiré-ribbon. 

Surruzs of fenit and flowers are being 
constantly sent to the Qasen from the Royal 
gardens af Windsor.. Daring the summer 
Her Majesty always has frnit upon the table 
at every meal, and never fails to take some. 
A curious fancy of the Queen's is to eat 
powdered cinnamon with almost everything 
to which it can reasonably be applied. But, 
as it is an acquired and somewhat exceptional 
taste, the cinnamon is served in a pretty 
silver double .digh, the other half containing 
powdered sugar. This dish.waa given ‘to the 
Qaeen by the Dake of Connaught, and ‘figures 
daily upon the Royal. table, wherever the 
Court may be. 

A xebLow garter presented by a girl who 
has been engaged while wearing 15 possesses a 
double charm, and it is quite the proper thing 
for a bride to present to her favourite brides- 
maid the garter she herself bas worn. At 
@ recent wedding the bride tossed her 
bouquet of white roses to the first brides. 
maid as she entered her carriage alter the 
ceremony, and the stems were found to bs 
tied with a yellow garter, clasped with silver. 

Srraxine of the Prince of Wales. an American 
newspaper man now in London says: ‘Per. 
sonally there is not a better fellow walking 
on Broadway. He is an all-around man, 
and his accurate knowledge on all sorts of 
Hm git is si -earpeaee Talk with 

im on yachting, huntiag, sportof any kind, 
ie thenaet a pe or “~ end he 
th posted. ome snd foreign 
politios he hag at his fingers’ ends, my 
knows what is going on ail over the world. 
pe — i 4 — He's an in. 

igable worker snd he’ 
in bi Gable \ e a-whole staff 


“Tre question is often put to me,” saida 
lady whose opinion in matters of etiquette is 
wholly competent, “whether it is ever per- 
missible to take a young Jady’s arm in acting 
as her escort on a promenade after nightfall, 
Unhesitatingly and peremptorily, no. Not 

ter nightfall, nor by daylight, nor at aay 
other time. An invalid May leam upon a 
young woman’s arm; a grandfather if he is 
infirm may avail himself of a similar support, 
and a London policeman seems to have ac- 
} mp the right to propel his charges across 
e thoroughtares by a grasp upon the arm, 

ut these are the o: y male persons 80 privi- 
— For en acquaintance, a friend, or one 
WOO aspires to ® still nearer place, to take the 
—— ® young woman when walking with 
ton & public highway is inexcusable.” 





nit. 

Frince continues to become like England, 
more and more dependent on the foreignar Zor 
its wheat supply. Last year she imported over 
1,000,000 tons more than in 1887, at an in- 
creased outlay of £7,200 000. 





GEMS. 


How many people would be dumb if they 
were forbidden to flatter themselves and 
slander others ! 

Szxnpom ever was any knowledge given to 
keep, but toimpart. The grace of this rich 
jewel is lost in concealment. 

IngxHAuSTIBLE good-nature is one of the 
most precious gifts of Heaven, spreading ituclf 
like oil over the troubled sea of thought, and 
keeping the mind smoeth and equable in the 
roughest weather. 

Pzorie who have no occupation must worry. 
The human heart is like a milistone—if you 
put wheat under it, it grinds the wheat into 
flour; if you put no wheat, it grinds on, but 
then it is itself that wears away. 

Avy obiuse and stolid adherence to things as 
they are should never be dignified by the name 
of loyalty. If no one changed his ideas or 
methods, if no one lifted his thoughts or his 
conduct from a lower to higher plano, the 
world would stand still, and stagnation would 
ensue, 

Ir used to be said that he who made a 
blade of grass to grow where none grew before, 
was @ benefactor to his kind. In the near 
future, it will be said, in civilized countries 
that he who takes away & single anxicty from 
the mind of over-burdened man is a friend to 
the race. It is wonderfal what brave mon can 
do and endure if they have intermediate 
periods of complete rest and quiet. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Caor up two calves’ fees, and les them 
simmer in two quarts of water for.one day, 
then strain them, take off the fat, and add tha 
thinly peeled rind of one lemon, the juice of 
three, some cloves, a little mace, half a tumbler 
of brandy, and the whites and shells of three 
eggs. ‘Then whisk it quickly on the fire 
till i6 boils, and pass it, tall it is quise olear, 
through the jelly bag, which must be placedin 
front of thefire. Put it in a mould and let it 
sét. ‘This makes about one qaart. 


Picxtep atmon.—Take three pounds of 
salmon, scale it, and rub well with a cloth, 
Scrape away all the blood about the back-bone 
but do not wash the fish. Cut it into cutlets 
an inch thick; then let it simmer for one hour 
in the following pickle :—One pint of vinegar 
one pint of water, six cloves, three blades of 
mace, one teaspoonfal of whole mixed pepper- 
corns, one teaspoonfal of mustard tied in a 
muslin bag, and salt to taste. Skim carefully 
while the fish is simmering, When done re- 
move the fish, and pour the liquor intoa jar 
or basin, 80 that-both may get cold. Asscon 
as cold, place the fish into the liquor with 
half.a-pins -more vinegar and eomse whole 
allapice. Garnish with bay-leaves. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


A woman and her husband are master and 
engineer respectively of a trading steamer on 
the Columbia river, Washington, 

Jast two living women, Queen Margherita, 
of Italy, and Mrs. Bonanza Mackay, are Incky 
enough to own gowns embroidered with real 
pearls. 

Ove of the “sure cures for consumption 
soldin Philadelphia was analyzed the other 
day and found to consist of rum, molasses and 
extract of dandelion, 

A noom with s low ceiling will seem higher 
if the window curtains hang to the floor. 
Lambrequins may be used to extend the cur- 
taing tothe ceiling, and thus carry out the 
effect. 

Ir ia announced, on high scientific authority 
that the bicarbonate of soda which ia used aa 
& preservative of milk forms a compoand—the 
lactate of soda—which is particularly injurious 
to children. 

Pzimce Furpinanp of Balgaria, who is an. 
ornithologist, has reported that enormous 
flocks of rose-coloured starlings have avpeared 
in his dominions. They come from Asia and 
— and have not been seen in Earope since 

876. 

Tx these days of advanced science the Ethio- 
pian can change his skin. Many successfal 
experiments have of late been made in the 
grafting of the skin of whites upon blacks 
and vice versa, but the transplanted ekin in- 
vaviably changes to the colour of ita ucw 
wearer. 

Tue ancient Egyptians have never been 
equalled for their skiil in the manufacture of 
perfumes. Some of their cintment preserved 
in an alabaster vase in the musenm at Alnwick. 
has been recently smelt and found to atill 
retain a pungent odonr, although its age can- 
not be much less than 3,000 years. 

Honey eaten freshly on bread before-retiring 
is recommended as a cure forinsomnia. I is 
probable that jelly or simple bread aud butter 
would be equally efficacious, as a light lunch 
just before retiring will induca sleep when 
nothing else will. There can ba nothing bet- 
ter for such a lonch than bread and houey. 

To a European, the most novel thing in 
Ldison’s exhibit in the Paris Exhibition, is 
the ingenious method of train telegraphy, 
which ia in practical use in America, though 
not yet introduced here. By it, messages can 
be dispatched from an express train running 
at fall speed, through the ordinary wires ait 
the side of the track. 

Ix Berlin. a workman employed in 8 chem- 
ical factory having been told that sulphonal is 
& soporific, and wanting something of the 
kind for his wife, determined to try it an him- 
self first. He took thirty grammes and slept 
for ninety hours, and aftsr.a shorts interval of 
wakefalness, slept again for twenty-four hours, 
without experiencing any ill effeots. 

Fon sweeping carpets there are few things 
will take up the dust as thoroughly as 
dampened newspaper. First wet the paper 
thoroughly, then equeeze out as much of the 
water as possible. Pick the damp paper into 
small bits, and scatter over the carpet to be 
swept. These particles of paper, when sweep- 
ing, willcollect the dust and prevent it flying 
about the room. - 

Harr-pyzine is becoming gensral among the 
labouring peopleof England—-not from motives 
of vanity, but under the spur of necegasity. 
Working- women, and even men, it appears, 
are given to decorating themselves in this way 
as @ matter of necessity, and in order to earn 
their living. Grey hair loaks aged, and 
enggests inefficiency; or perhaps it doga not, 
for some other reason, satisfy the fapey of 
critical customers; conseqnently it is not in 
favour with employers. Hair-dyeing bas 
therefore become. an established custom among 
persons seeking employment, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
—o— 


F. H 1L.—Declined with thanks. 
K. C.—We do not know of any such company. 


Wire's Wire —Portiere means the curtain that 
hangs in a doorway, and is pronounced por-tyayre. 

Lettre. —If you have passed twenty-seven, you are in 
your twenty-eighth year until your next birthday. 

H. M. N.—1. See answer to “Musician.” 2. You 
write a very legible hand; a little steady practice will 
improve it very much. 


Lapy Joan.—The summer stocking excellence is 
of fine black lisle thread, with toes, heels and upper half 
of the leg all in white. 


Mousicun.—The only way to destroy superfluous hair 
without resorting to depilatories, which are al] danger- 
ous, is to pluck out the hair as it grows. 


Ove tx Trovste —The police will be much more 
likely to help you than thought readers; you will not 
find the latter any ure in the discovery of the thief. 


M. R. Boston.— Flowers may be sent to anyone with- 
out offence, though it is hardly usual for ladies to send 
Ddouqnets to gentlemen, except in illness or under some 
exceptional circumstances. 


Drsarporntep.—If a woman would believe less of 
what a man tells her before marriage, and more of what 
he tells her afterwards, the wedded state would be a 
much more harmonious affair. 


W. Aittman.—1. The right band. 2. There fs no 

} mg maeaning. Such trays are common; they are 

, mably, “‘lucky” cards. 3. The Britannia 
will seat the largest number of persons. 

Loven anp Lost.—Pluck up a spirit and forget him ; 
he {is not worth your sorrow. Probably the whole thing 
was planned before you went to his home, It was an 
easy way of getting out of an affair he was 


Brvce.—1l. Unable to enlighten you. 2. An ene cw f 
bow, or bending of the y, is all that is required, 
except under peculfar ctr t , when the kind of 
‘bow, or courtesy, which you describe may be made. 3. 
We presume so. 


G. W. Marcu —Boots do not generally squeak after 
they have been wetted. There is no actual remedy, 
though we have seen oll applied to the edges of the soles 
with a view to preventing the y Tt will go cff 
as the boots wear. : 

AwnapntLte —A style of evening coiffure has been in- 
troduced that is simply a revival of 1866. Just like the 
heads in fashion magazines of that date. A deal of hair 
is piled on the top of the head and plenty more hangs 
down at the back. 


Bivsn Rose —1. Girls of fifteen should not want any- 
thing to colour their ips or make their eyes bright; » 
healthy girl needs no such aida to her personal attrac- 
tions. 2 The writing is very childish; it should be 
etter if you have hed spy education. 

Briancur.—A young lady with such good looks and 
such evident strength of character need not fear much 
even in such a position as yours, You will find that our 
advice to yon is worth following, and we are glad that 
you have already proved our words to be rational and 
practical. 








Queente — You will only rush into bem AG leaving 
him. You may claim a judictal separation, but we 
advise you to attempt tocure him. Sometimes a single 
fortunate word changes a man’s life. We are deeply 
sorry for your suffering, but you can do no good by 
throwing away your livelihood. 

Orty A Frieyp —We should certainly advise you to 
‘pause before going out to California unless you have 
gome situation secured before you start. It is ne place 
for girls without some friend to guide them. 2. It is 

le to answer any question concerning the cost 
of a Chancery suit; the end of it will show. 


Mrs Lenarp —Unless gloves are chosen to match the 
toilette, black, tan, and grey are the colours mainly in 
demand. The shades are rather striking, the 
most artistic being those in sage or olive tints. 
wristed es, without buttons, ave liked for travelling 
or shi g wear, and the gauntlet is once more to the 
front. 


Axwnre.—There is an old saying to the effect that “If 
you rock an em cradle you will rock a new baby into 
it.” This is difficult of explanation by any other reason 
than that of coincidence The expectation of an addi- 
tion to the family naturally causes the production of 

stored away previous to that 
expected occurrence. 

Farmer's Boy.—You can do no good on one of the 
ranches unless you can ride; and we fancy from your 
letter that your ability in that line is not great. Take 
rough clothes, Norfolk jacket, of leather gaiters 
and cords. Use only heyy: he. at oo. 
and be prepared for dirt 0’ e most appalling descrip- 
tion. ks soon as we know about your horsemanship we 
will give you as full a guide as our space will allow. 


Jack. —It is not in accordance with polite yp yd a 
young man to send his card toa lady (even if she may 


want to see him) before he has been introduced to her.- 


But if he calls at her house, it would be , and 
according to custom, for him to hand his to the 
servant to give tothe lady. A mere blunder in such a 
matter would not, however, be an affair of any = 
importance, and would be readily overlouked by a lady 
of thorough breeding. 


D. Devenisu.—For the L‘fe Guards the limits of age 
are eighteen to twenty-five years, and the minimum 
chest measurement is 33 inches; the height from 5 feet 
8 inches and upwards, 


J. W.—Blood-shot eyes are generally the result of a 
cold or weakness, For both a weak bath of whisky and 
cold tea will prove beneficial. Vary this by wetting the 
eyelids with rose water. Your writing says you are 
gentle and even-tempered. 

Poppy. -—- Under the circumstances, the gentleman 
acted in a perfectly proper manner. He acted as your 
escort to the entertatnment, and you behaved in a very 

the escort of another 
concert was over. 


Bertre.—Let the matter drop, and give the indignant 
fair one an opportunity to cool down and reflect. It 
was, of course, a very absurd thing for her and the 
other girls to take such mortal offence at a bit of 
pleasantry. If they do not all get over their wrath in 
time, we should think that you might well ‘‘ wink and 
blink like a toad in surprise.” 


, 4 Pee a to the Spectator, Tobias Hobson was 
the first man to let out hackney horses. It ——- 
that he was a very eccentric old gentleman, and when a 
customer came for a horse, he was taken to the stable, 
where there was a choice, but was forced by 
Hobson to take the animal next to the stable Sp 
this method everybody was equally well served - 
ing to his turn; and it became a proverb, when any- 

g was.forced upon you when it ought to have been 
your choice, to say, ‘‘ Hobson’s choice.” 


J. Goutp.—According to The Field, the possible 
of the life of a horse is far beyond the average dura’ 
of it. A horse fifteen years old is usually accounted of 
little value, and, as a rule, it would be difficult to give 
away the survivor of eighteen or twenty years. But a 
horse's useful life extends to thirty or forty years, and if 
the animal is used with care it may do valuable service 
during all this longterm. It may be noticed that all 
the led instances of the death of very 
go to show that their Itves were shorten 
mischance, and not by old age. 


A GUEST DIVINE, 


One must not reckon love 
o By what it brings 


if and gain. 
The blue- sings 

From out his joyous heart, 
Nor stops to ask 

What payment it will bring— 
A fruitless task ! 


Love that is worth the name 
Gives payment rare 


pa 
To love without return 
Is not a woe, 
For such a heavenly guest 
Will overthrow 


"er all the springs of life 
And make them white.” 
— > its — =a 
nd pays 
tears can never dim, 
Nor time make old. 
M. M, 


Fancrer.— Most birds have a small gland from which 
oil is squeezed out with the bill and spread over the 
feathers, thus enabling them to shed water. 


Horsemaip.—A good protection of polished steel from 
rust is warm paraffin, which should be well rubbed on 
and then wiped off with a woollen rag. It will protect 
the surface better than any varnish. 

C. J.—Paul Revere, the American p3triot, was born in 
Boston, January 1, 1735, and died there May 10, 1818. 
He was of Huguenot descent, and was taught his father’s 
trade of goldsmith. In later years he became an expert 
eopper-plate engraver. 

J. Sanp —Magna the Great Charter, was a con- 
stitutional instrument executed by King John of Eng- 
land, intended mainly for the nobles and’ landholders, 
but it em in its terms all freemen. It has been 
called ‘‘ The key-stone of English liberty.” 

Vana —It is the general belief among medical men 
that it is not advisable for a child to sleep with an aged 
person. Had your little girl not slept with her d- 
mother during the last —— months she might not 
now have had such a delicate constitution, but been 
robust and vigorous. 


Aunt Hepnzrsan.—lIf it is necessary for you to use oil 
on your hair, we recommend, as a substitute for the 
wax and oil referred to, castor ofl ahd brandy, in the 
SS. ot three ounces of ofl to one of brandy. 

ub @ little of the mixture well into the roots of the 
hair about twice a week. 


Ina.—l. A wedding-ring is a plain gold band of varied 
thickness, according to the taste of the wearer. An 
engagement-ring may have a setting of any prectous 
stone, but those containing diamonds—in itaire or 
cluster—are the most fashionable. 2. According to the 
latest dictates of Dame Faehion—a most fickle indivi- 
dual—the en ent-ring is to be worn on the third 





finger of the band, the same as that upon which 
the wedding circlet ts placed. 





Q. L. 0,—The term “ mugwumps” is, i 
believe, of Indian origin, and nie a chiet wag 
It is applied to that class of inde dent voters who 
reg a pen oe 

rs, as 8 
accent on the first sy’ » Way 


Besstz Lee.—Two sisters might, with 
write toa bictaee th coeaanalioe bine on Bie eye 
day, and both their names to the letter, of cours, 
enclosing it in a single envelope. Write 

ape ane ieee ee future ha 
= Your writing is too small to be febne” 
a 


Vansurce —It is th t by some that the pistol 
oo Tanned from the otty a Piobolan tialg, where pistol 


by espeare in 1599 and 1600, but 
there is nothing in its employment by him to sh 
it meant a firearm. = 4 stati pg 


a ree tee es Oe ry of its consti. 
ent provinces w when t federal 
union was effected. Manitoba, and the North-west 
were admitted in 1870, Dominion ‘ 

from the Hudson’s Bay 


‘was quite a prominent fi 
he Bret half of the lat cantay. 
@ surgeon, and st one time was 
Military Hospi 
a Tota gag ee 
or 
died of consumption. dale ved t» be nearly eishty 
years of age, dying in the year 1790. 
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